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ONE 


A  Search  for  Brotherhood, 

Peace  and  Justice: 

a  Description  of  the  Icarian  Movement 


Wage  earners  complained  of  high  taxes.  The  elderly  com- 
plained of  high  prices.  Young  men  complained  of  lack  of  well- 
paying  jobs  on  which  to  support  a  family.  Young  women  com- 
plained of  the  long  separation  from  husbands  who  were  frequently 
sent  off  to  war  or  foreign  service.  The  rich  were  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  were  getting  poorer.  Inflation  was  ruining  the  country. 
Riots  were  spreading.  Crime  and  civil  disorder  were  getting  out  of 
hand.  These  complaints  may  have  a  familiar  ring,  but  they  were 
on  the  tongues  of  many  Frenchmen  in  the  1830s  -  over  a  century 
ago.  History  is  repeating  itself. 

History  is  the  art  of  recording  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  It  is 
the  record  of  the  struggle  of  people  in  their  search  for  brother- 
hood, peace  and  justice.  Literature  through  its  many  art  forms 
including  the  novel,  essay,  critique,  and  verse  is  the  art  of  making 
history  more  understandable  to  people  in  their  everyday  lives. 

Articulate  leaders  and  their  followers  bound  together  by 
common  beliefs  and  goals  can  change  the  direction  of  history. 
Some  leaders  risk  the  joys  of  family  life,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
very  lives  in  the  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  brotherhood  , peace 
and  justice.  This  is  the  story  of  such  a  leader,  Etienne  Cabet,  and 
his  followers. 

In  this  paper,  I  shall  discuss  the  following  questions:  (1)  What 
was  the  social  climate  in  France  in  the  1830's?  (2)  How  did  Etienne 
Cabet  influence  his  followers?  (3)  How  did  the  Icarians  fulfill  their 
dream  in  the  Unites  States?  (4)  What  was  the  aftermath  of  the 
social  experiment? 

Saccaro  Del  Buffa,  Guisejrpa  &  Arthur  O.  Lewis,  Utopie  per  Gli  Anni  Ottanta  (Roma: 
Gangemi  Editore,  1986) 


SOCIAL  CLIMATE  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  1830s 

France  in  the  1830s  was  still  recovering  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1789.  The  social  climate  in  France  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  was  greatly  influenced  by  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  His  view  transformed  education,  elevated  the  morals  of 
France,  inspired  the  Romantic  Movement  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. All  together  he  had  more  effect  upon  posterity  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  Eighteenth  Century". 

Rousseau,  a  contemporary  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  pointed  out 
in  his  writings  that  learning  without  virtue  is  a  snare;  that  the  only 
real  progress  is  moral  progress;  that  the  advancement  of  learning 
has  corrupted,  rather  than  purified  the  morals  of  mankind,  and 
that  civilization  is  not  an  ascent  of  man  to  a  nobler  state  but  the 
fall  of  man  from  a  rural  simplicity  that  was  a  paradise  of  innocence 
and  bliss.  He  argued  that  economic,  political,  social  and  moral 
inequalities  arose  when  men  left  the  "state  of  nature"  and  estab- 
lished private  property  and  set  up  states  to  protect  property  and 
privilege.  He  believed  that  man  is  naturally  good,  but  he  becomes 
bad  chiefly  through  social  institutions  that  restrain  or  corrupt  his 
tendencies  to  natural  behavior. 

In  his  book  Emile,  Rousseau  suggested  that  children  be  brought 
up  communally  by  the  state  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  so  that 
they  would  be  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  the  common  good 
rather  than  personal  acquisition. 

Paris  to  Rousseau  was  a  maelstrom  of  evils,  great  wealth,  great 
poverty,  incompetent  government,  bad  air,  bad  music,  trivial 
conversation,  vain  philosophy,  and  the  almost  total  collapse  of 
religion,  morality  and  marriage.  He  advocated  "the  social  contract" 
which  is  an  agreement  of  individuals  to  subordinate  their  judg- 
ment, rights,  and  powers  to  the  needs  and  judgment  of  their 
community  as  a  whole.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  state  lies  not 
in  the  ruler,  but  in  the  general  will  of  the  community.  He  recog- 
nized that  order  is  freedom's  first  law.  Education  should  be  a 
happy  process  of  natural  unfolding  of  learning  from  nature  and 
experience  and  freely  developing  one's  capacities  into  full  and 
zestful  living. 

Craig  informs  us  that  the  population  of  France  increased  from 
28  million  people  in  1815  to  35  million  people  in  1850  when  Paris 


had  over  one  million  people  and  only  four  other  cities  had  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more.^  France  was  predominately  a  rural 
country.  France's  industrial  progress  was  far  in  advance  of  its 
eastern  neighbors.  The  first  railway  was  started  in  1827  and  by 
1884  over  1,000  miles  of  railway  were  in  operation.  The  social 
system  of  the  royalty  had  been  completely  smashed  by  the 
revolution.  In  the  new  France,  the  king  played  a  diminishing  role. 
Under  the  Constitutional  Charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII  males 
had  to  be  thirty  years  old  and  had  to  pay  property  taxes  of  300 
francs  or  more  a  year  in  order  to  vote.  Therefore,  only  12,000 
males  could  vote  out  of  a  total  population  of  28  million.  When 
Louis  XVIII  died  in  1824,  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  X,  a 
reactionary  king  whose  ambition  was  to  restore  the  aristocracy. 
After  suspending  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  dissolving  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  left  on  a  hunting  trip.  When  he  returned, 
he  was  exiled  to  Scotland  and  Louis  Philippe  was  installed  as  king. 
Much  was  expected  of  him  as  the  citizen  king.  However,  soon 
after  his  installation  in  1830,  the  nobility  united  with  wealthy 
bourgeoisie  consisting  of  the  bankers,  merchants,  speculators,  and 
industrialists.  Beneath  the  upper  class  was  the  lower  bourgeoisie 
made  up  the  urban  tradesmen,  wealthy  peasants,  and  peasantry 
and  the  working  class.  The  majority  of  French  peasants  owned 
some  land,  but  much  of  it  was  mortgaged.  They  had  to  pay 
ruinous  interest  rates  to  speculators.  The  working  class  in  the 
urban  centers  included  craftsmen  in  small  shops,  factory  workers, 
construction  workers,  and  day  laborers.  They  were  forbidden  to 
organize  and  hence  had  no  means  of  protection  against  depreda- 
tion of  wages  or  abominable  working  conditions.  Their  existence 
became  steadily  worse  from  1815  to  1848. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  on  returning  from  his  tour  through  the 
United  States,  criticized  the  bourgeoisie  who  sought  to  monopolize 
power.  During  the  1840's,  France's  economic  problems  increased. 
The  harvest  in  1846  was  a  failure.  An  international  financial  crisis 
cut  production  by  one-third  and  caused  a  sharp  increase  in 
unemployment.  Louis  Blanc  called  for  a  democratic  and  social 
republic,  and  de  Tocqueville  in  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1848  warned  his  fellow  countrymen  that  they  were 
sleeping  on  a  volcano  (Craig,  pp.  80-91). 


INFLUENCES  ON  THE  ICARIAN  MOVEMENT 

Etienne  Cabet ,  a  friend  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  former  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  publisher  of  Le  Populaire,  became 
an  important  voice  for  the  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  wage  earners 
who  were  exploited  by  the  regime.  Under  the  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  workers  and  their  families  felt  betrayed. 

Etienne  Cabet  was  bom  in  1788  in  Dijon,  France,  an  industrial 
city,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or,  located  175  miles 
southeast  of  Paris.  He  was  27  years  younger  than  the  philosopher 
Saint-Simon  and  30  years  older  than  the  economist,  Karl  Marx. 
Cabet  was  the  youngest  of  four  boys  whose  father  was  a  cooper. 
Cabet  learned  the  family  trade,  but  was  unable  to  follow  it  because 
of  myopic  eyesight  to  a  degree  that  made  it  difficult  to  handle 
tools  .  His  father  recognized  his  studious  nature  at  an  early  age 
and  encouraged  his  education.  He  attended  the  Central  School  in 
Dijon  which  was  created  under  the  Revolution  and  transformed 
into  a  Lycee.  His  teacher,  Joseph  Jacotat  (1770-1840)  recognized 
Cabet's  talents.  As  a  youth,  Cabet  showed  a  passion  for  reading. 
He  learned  very  quickly.  His  teacher  was  a  kind  and  gentle  person 
from  whom  Cabet  learned  a  sympathy  and  a  kindness  that  served 
him  in  winning  lifelong  friends  and  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  wound  even  his  bitterest  enemy. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Cabet  turned  from  a  pupil  to  a  teacher 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  sixty  boys  to  whom  he  taught  mathemat- 
ics, astronomy,  and  drawing.  During  early  manhood,  Cabet  under- 
went a  transformation  in  his  ideals  moving  from  a  superstition  to 
a  more  rational  religion.  It  was  not  that  he  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  but  he  believed  in  the  application  of 
religion  to  further  the  brotherhood  of  man  according  to  Bonnaud. 
When  he  saw  the  despotism  of  university  life,  his  dreams  of 
public  education  were  destroyed.  He  found  that  his  ideas  and 
opinions  were  too  independent  for  teaching,  so  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  liked  the  idea  of  treating  and  curing 
human  beings.  However,  his  physical  health  was  a  short-coming, 
so  he  transferred  to  the  study  of  law.  He  prepared  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  of  law.  He  passed  his  examinations  with  honor  and 
received  his  license  to  practice  law  on  January  29,  1810,  and  his 


doctorate  on  May  1,  1812,  at  24  years  of  age. 

Having  a  facility  in  expressing  himself  and  a  desire  to  defend 
the  oppressed,  Cabet  was  called  on  to  defend  the  critics  of  the 
French  empire  who  often  found  themselves  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  government.  In  1816,  General  Vaux,  one  of  the 
dignitaries,  chose  Cabet  to  defend  him.  Cabet  made  such  an 
eloquent  defense  that  members  of  the  jury,  the  magistrate,  and 
even  the  gendarmes  themselves  were  in  tears.  He  contributed  to 
the  acquittal.  In  1819,  he  became  an  authority  on  the  Carbonari,  a 
secret  revolutionary  movement  created  in  Italy  where  its  members 
were  devoted  to  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy.  Its  aim  was 
to  work  for  national  unity  and  constitutional  government.  As  a 
director  of  the  Carbonari,  Cabet  became  a  leader  in  the  Revolution 
of  1830  at  which  time  Charles  X  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  demo- 
crats. But  the  democrats  were  outwitted  by  a  small  group  of 
politicians  who  put  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 

On  September  27,  1830  Cabet  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  Philippe 
warning  him  of  the  seriousness  of  the  perils  of  the  country.  The 
next  day  he  was  received  by  the  king  for  an  hour  (Bonnaud,  pp. 
27-30).  Louis  Philippe  appointed  Cabet  Attorney  General  of 
Corsica  on  October  30,  1830.  By  November  12,  Cabet  had  re- 
established the  jury  system  which  had  been  suspended  since 
April,  1801.  He  also  reorganized  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
Reconciliation  and  insisted  on  more  humane  treatment  of  the 
accused.  Cabet's  diligence  became  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  of  the 
royalty,  and  he  was  removed  from  office  on  May  19,  1831.  He 
returned  to  his  home  town  of  Dijon  where  his  neighbors  immedi- 
ately elected  him  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  pushing  the  cause  of  democracy.  He  became  the 
Director  of  the  Association  for  Free  Education  of  the  People. 

On  June  5-6,  1832,  there  was  a  two-day  confrontation  on  the 
Austerlitz  bridge  in  which  Cabet  was  accused  of  "fomenting 
insurrection".  He  was  completely  innocent  and  he  was  exonerated. 
In  October,  1832  he  wrote  a  manual  for  patriots  in  which  he 
recommended  that  the  country  return  to  the  principles  of  1789. 
The  Attorney  General  found  23  passages  offensive  to  the  royalty 
for  which  Cabet  was  condemned  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  fine 
of  10,000  francs,  but  he  appealed  and  was  acquitted  .  As  a  lawyer 


and  a  civic  leader,  Cabet  was  developing  a  following.  His  skill  as 
a  writer  led  to  another  avenue  of  influence. 

In  1833  Cabet  founded  a  weekly  newspaper,  Le  Populaire  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  for  all  citizens  and 
increasing  their  dignity  by  restoring  their  civil  rights.  Within  a  few 
months  he  was  convicted  of  libel.  Cabet  predicted  that  the  regime 
of  Louis  Philippe  would  fall  if  he  persisted  in  his  disastrous  system 
of  government  against  the  people.  Cabet  wrote,  "A  system  which 
resolves  its  problems  by  gun  fire  would  have  to  use  gun  fire  to 
survive  .  In  March  1834,  he  was  condemned  to  two  years  in  prison 
and  four  years  loss  of  civil  rights.  His  sentence  was  changed  to 
five  years  in  exile.  He  left  for  England  in  May  1834. 

From  England,  Cabet  submitted  weekly  articles  to  Le  Populaire 
in  which  he  presented  bristling  criticism  of  the  dogmatic  actions  of 
the  French  ministry  and  its  king.  Comforted  by  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Cabet  found  time  for  reflection,  reading,  and 
writing.  He  made  the  resolution  that  he  would  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  further  the  principles  of  the  Icarian  community.  He 
wrote  four  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
defined  democracy  as  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of 
all;  the  amelioration  of  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs 
of  all  classes  less  happy;  and  the  gradual  and  continuing  improve- 
ment in  conditions  of  aU  through  a  political  system  favorable  to  the 
dignity  and  perfection  of  mankind  through  public  order,  respect 
for  the  law  and  well  being  of  all  citizens  based  on  education  and 
work  for  all. 

In  his  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  Cabet  found  the 
same  phenomenon-a  society  divided  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  On  one  side  was  a  minority  who  were  the  idle,  arrogant 
rulers  usurping  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  production  of  the 
majority  who  were  the  passive,  toiling,  ignorant,  and  frequently 
destitute  citizens.  To  find  the  means  of  preventing  one  portion  of 
humanity  from  being  eternally  the  prey  of  the  other  became  the 
goal  of  his  efforts  and  his  life.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
equality  of  property  could  set  humanity  toward  the  true  path  in 
his  view  through  the  appropriate  social  organization. 

Impressed  by  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  Cabet  decided  to 
express  his  views  of  the  ideal  social  organization  through  a  novel 
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Voyage  en  Icarie  which  he  wrote  in  England  but  was  published  in 
France  in  1840  after  his  return  to  Paris.  The  title  of  the  romance 
was  suggested  by  the  memory  of  a  boyhood  song,  Ca  Ira  meaning 
"It  shall  be"  (Piotrowski,  p.  139).  An  English  reviewer  of  this 
popular  novel  remarked  in  1848,  "It  has  already  been  through  five 
editions.  There  is  not  a  shop  in  Paris  where  copies  are  not  in 
readiness  for  a  contrast  influx  of  purchasers,  hardly  a  drawing 
room  table  on  which  it  is  not  to  be  seen"  (Shaw,  pp.  10-14).  The 
novel  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Lord  Carisdall,  and  English 
noblemen,  to  an  isolated  commonwealth  called  Icaria  which  had 
been  established  by  a  philosopher  named  Icar.  The  country  of 
Icaria  was  divided  into  one  hundred  provinces  and  each  province 
had  ten  communes  (townships).  Each  commune  was  a  self- 
governing  democracy.  The  nation  was  administered  by  a  represen- 
tative from  each  province.  Taxation  was  to  be  removed  from  all 
articles  of  necessity,  and  a  graduated  income  tax  was  to  be 
applied.  The  public  lands  were  to  be  colonized  by  the  poor.  Great 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  education.  The  country  would  be 
transformed  into  a  vast  partnership-a  national  beehive  where  each 
labored  according  to  his  ability  and  consumed  according  to  his 
necessities;  where  crime  had  vanished  with  poverty,  and  idleness 
with  luxurious  wealth;  where  peace  and  plenty,  liberty  and 
equality,  virtue,  and  intelligence  reigned  supreme. 

By  1847  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  400,000  adher- 
ents of  Icarianism.  Adherents  of  Cabet's  views  called  themselves 
Icarians.  It  was  hoped  that  the  French  would  reorganize  its 
government  with  a  constitution  providing  for  a  gradual  transition 
to  a  true  democracy.  Although  the  unrest  of  the  people  in  France 
had  been  building  up  for  seventeen  years,  there  wasn't  much  hope 
of  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  regime  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  group  decided  to  found  an  experimental 
society  in  the  United  States.  Cabet  journeyed  to  England  to  seek 
the  advice  of  Robert  Owen  who  suggested  that  the  colony  be 
established  in  Texas. 

DREAM  FULFILLED 

In  accordance  with  the  desires  of  his  followers  Cabet  obtained 


an  option  to  purchase  one  million  acres  of  land  along  the  Red 
River  about  thirty  miles  from  Dallas.  The  climate  would  be  similar 
to  France.  Texas  has  just  become  a  state  and  was  trying  to  attract 
new  settlers.  Conditions  were  propitious  for  an  experiment  in  true 
Christianity  in  the  New  World.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
could  be  copied  by  the  people  in  France  at  some  future  date. 

Hundreds  of  followers  of  the  Icarian  ideals  assembled  at  the 
dock  in  Le  Havre  to  witness  the  departure  of  69  members  of  the 
advance  guard  on  February  3,  1848.  Little  did  they  realize  that 
their  voyage  of  52  days  on  the  ship,  Rome,  to  New  Orleans  was  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  filled  with  many  hardships  and 
discouraging  setbacks.  The  advance  guard  arrived  in  New  Orleans 
on  March  27  amidst  the  booming  of  artillery.  They  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  faster  ship  had  brought  news  of  the  downfall  of 
Louis  Philippe  on  February  24th  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Republic.  To  some,  the  Icarian  movement  had  achieved  its 
long-sought  goal.  The  opportunity  was  now  at  hand  to  transform 
all  of  France  into  an  Icaria.  Others  were  not  so  optimistic.  They 
believed  that  the  principles  of  Icarianism  should  first  be  tested.  A 
few  members  of  the  advance  guard  decided  to  return  to  France, 
but  the  majority  of  the  loyal  band  had  little  confidence  in  the  new 
regime  in  Paris. 

The  advance  guard  was  faced  with  disheartening  obstacles. 
The  land  to  be  purchased  in  Texas  was  located  more  than  250 
miles  from  New  Orleans  and  was  inaccessible  by  road  or  river.  The 
group  consisting  mainly  of  idealistic  artisans,  shopkeepers  and  a 
few  professionals  including  an  architect  and  physician  made  an 
arduous  trip  through  virgin  territory  to  the  Red  River  only  to  learn 
that  their  property  was  not  contiguous.  The  land  developers 
expected  to  sell  their  half  of  each  section  at  a  higher  price  after  the 
Icarians  had  developed  their  property.  Moreover,  the  Icarians  were 
told  that  they  would  not  have  full  possession  of  the  land  until  they 
had  built  a  house  on  each  half-section.  They  would  have  to  build 
over  3,000  houses,  and  they  would  have  to  build  them  before  July 
1st.  Despite  many  additional  hardships  due  to  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  illness,  and  lack  of  adequate  food,  the  men  were  able  to 
build  thirty-two  log  cabins  which  entitled  them  to  possess  10,240 
1/2  section  =  320  acres  of  land.  They  also  built  a  headquarters  and 


three  sheds.  They  broke  their  plow  in  an  attempt  to  "break"  the 
prairie.  During  the  summer,  every  man  contracted  malaria.  Four 
men  died  and  their  physician,  who  also  became  ill,  later  went 
insane.  The  final  blow  came  when  one  of  the  band  was  killed  by 
lightning.  Texas  was  no  place  to  bring  their  wives  and  children. 
Weary  and  disillusioned,  the  group  returned  to  New  Orleans.  By 
the  end  of  1848,  over  400  Icarians  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans. 
Cabet  arrived  in  January  1849.  - 
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llness  and  despair  caused  almost  200  of  the  members  to 
withdraw.  Most  of  this  number  returned  to  France.  Some  re- 
mained in  New  Orleans.  The  remaining  280  persons  and  their 
leader  sought  a  new  location. 

Learning  that  the  Mormons  had  vacated  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  the 
Icarians  decided  to  go  there  to  settle  until  they  could  find  a 
permanent  location.  They  arrived  in  Nauvoo  on  March  15,  1849. 
They  purchased  some  houses  and  the  remains  of  the  Mormon 
temple  from  the  Mormons.  Stone  from  the  temple  was  used  to 
erect  a  two-story  school.  A  wood  structure  was  built  for  the  dining 
hall.  They  also  bought  a  mill,  distillery,  and  rented  800  acres  of 
land.  The  Mormon  arsnenal  was  transformed  into  a  workshop. 

By  1855,  the  community  was  well  established  on  a  tract  of 
about  fifteen  acres  clustered  about  the  temple  square  (Shaw,  pp. 


49-50).  It  is  established  that  1,500  individuals  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  Icaria  between  1849  and  1856.  The  chief  industries 
included  a  flour  mill,  saw  mill,  and  whiskey  distillery.  Small 
workshops  consisted  of  tailoring,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing, 
carpentering,  etc.  Beginning  at  six  years  of  age,  the  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  separately  in  the  school.  Pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
books  were  published.  The  community  was  a  model  of  industry, 
intelligence,  peace,  and  good  order.  Family  life  was  held  sacred. 
There  were  over  4,000  volumes  in  their  library  .  They  discounte- 
nanced the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco.  A  well-trained 
band  played  at  numerous  fetes  of  the  Community.  There  were 
frequent  theatrical  entertainments,  social  dances,  and  lectures.  The 
colony  was  respected  by  its  neighbors. 

From  the  beginning,  Nauvoo  was  considered  to  be  a  temporary 
home.  As  early  as  1852  several  men  were  sent  to  southwest  Iowa 
to  acquire  land.  By  1855  the  Colony  had  a  net  valuation  of  $65,000 
and  owned  over  3,000  acres  of  land  in  Iowa.  The  future  looked 
promising  except  for  difficulties  which  began  to  emerge  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  the  society.  Some  members  of 
the  society  felt  that  the  work  of  the  community  was  disrupted  by 
having  elections  every  six  months  for  terms  of  office  for  one  year. 
Cabet  proposed  that  the  president  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the  board  of  directors.  The 
constitution,  however,  provided  for  revision  every  two  years  on 
the  odd-numbered  years.  Cabet  refused  to  withdraw  his  proposal 
and  hinted  at  abandoning  the  society.  He  finally  proposed  that  the 
minority  under  his  leadership  move  to  St.  Louis.  About  180 
persons  moved  to  St.  Louis  on  November  1,  1856.  On  November 
8th,  Cabet  died  of  apoplexy  at  69  years  of  age. 

Shaw  points  out  that  Cabet  as  a  revolutionist  had  suffered 
imprisonment,  exile,  ridicule,  slander,  persecution  by  officers  of 
the  church  and  state,  but  nothing  pained  him  so  much  as  his 
rejection  at  Nauvoo.  Cabet  must  not  be  too  severly  blamed  for  his 
conduct.  He  had  lost  the  power  to  view  Icaria  as  a  thing  separate 
from  his  own  personality;  he  was  not  a  part  of  the  community-the 
community  was  a  part  of  him. 

In  1858,  the  Icarians  who  moved  to  St.  Louis  purchased  the  28 
acre  estate  called  Cheltenham  lying  six  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  Life 
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in  the  colony  continued  very  much  like  that  in  Nauvoo  until  1864 
when  only  eight  families  remained.  The  group  dissolved  and  most 
of  the  families  moved  to  the  colony  in  Iowa. 

The  community  at  Nauvoo  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  split. 
Much  of  the  movable  property,  the  account  books,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  library  was  taken  to  St.  Louis.  The  titles  to  the 
real  estate  were  in  Cabet's  name.  To  cap  the  disaster,  the  crops 
had  failed.  The  Society  was  unable  to  survive  the  great  panic  of 
1857.  The  Nauvoo  was  abandoned  and  the  remaining  members 
moved  to  Iowa. 

In  September  of  1860,  a  new  charter  was  obtained  under  the 
laws  of  Iowa  to  form  a  corporation  as  an  agricultural  society. 
Additional  land  was  purchased  near  Corning,  Iowa.  However, 
there  was  no  market  for  their  crops  until  1863,  when  the  Civil  War 
brought  high  prices.  In  1863,  there  were  35  members,  and  by  1868 
this  number  had  increased  to  60.  Dr.  Briggs,  a  visitor  to  the 
Colony  in  1879,  declared  it  a  success.  He  observed  that  "The  best 
of  feeling  prevails  among  them.  They  are  admired  and  respected 
by  their  neighbors"  (Shaw,  p.  84).  Nevertheless,  dissension  arose 
again.  This  time,  it  was  a  difference  in  points  of  view  between  the 
generations.  The  group  split  again  as  the  younger  generations 
reorganized  themselves  in  1879  in  a  new  hamlet  just  one  mile  east 
of  their  seniors.  The  school  house  standing  midway  between  the 
two  villages  served  both  groups. 

In  1881,  six  families  (26  members)  bought  885  acres  of  land  in 
California  near  Cloverdale  and  called  themselves  "Icaria-Speranza". 
The  name,  Speranza,  was  taken  from  the  title  of  a  Utopian 
romance  written  by  a  member  of  the  group,  Pierre  Leroux.  The 
constitution  of  this  group  was  an  improvement  over  all  the  others. 
The  climate  in  California  was  more  favorable  to  horticulture  and 
the  French  temperament.  They  planted  400  acres  in  grapes  and 
fruit  trees.  This  group  disbanded  in  1898. 

LEGACY  TO  POSTERITY 

Cabet  considered  himself  an  ordinary  citizen  choosing  to  live 
a  simple  life  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  shared  his 
philosophy  and  sense  of  purpose.  Under  Cabet's  leadership,  the 
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Icarian  experiment,  based  on  universal  brotherhood,  continued  for 
fifty  years  in  the  United  States  from  1848  to  1898.  It  is  a  noble 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  search  for  an 
effective  means  of  achieving  brotherhood,  peace  and  justice  among 
men  continues. 

In  1969  about  thirty  descendants  of  Icarians  met  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois  for  their  first  reunion  which  has  become  an  annual  event. 
In  July  1977  they  adopted  the  name  "Descendants  of  Icarians"  and 
accepted  a  constitution  to  fulfill  its  purpose: 

"To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  established  the  society  oflcaria. 

"To  familiarize  the  descendants  of  Icarians,  their  spouses, 
associate  members,  and  friends  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Icaria,  and  to  inform  all  interested  persons  of 
the  Principles  and  precepts  upon  which  the  Society  was 
founded,  as  well  as  the  factors  which  caused  the  eventual 
demise  of  the  Society". 

Scholarly  papers  are  presented  each  year  to  further  the  interest 
in  family  and  regional  history  and  to  present  the  story  of  the 
Icarians  to  a  wider  audience. 

The  Center  for  Icarian  Studies  at  Western  Illinois  University 
was  established  on  April  4,  1977  "to  promote  public  interest  and 
renewed  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  regional  history".  This  effort 
is  a  multidisciplinary  project  supported  by  the  Departments  of 
History,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Philosophy,  Political  Science 
Sociology,  among  others.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
original  documents  or  photocopies  of  Icarian  material  for  the 
convenience  of  scholars  of  historical  research  on  the  Icarian  period. 

The  Institute  for  Icarian  Investigations  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Omaha  was  created  in  December  1976,  "an  educational 
and  scientific  organization  devoted  to  fostering  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Icarian  movement,  communities,  and  thought 
regarding  the  conditions  of  their  existence  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica" (Snyder,  p.  3).  The  acquisition  of  many  original  documents 
and  artifacts  from  the  Icarian  Colony  in  Coming,  Iowa,  as  well  as 
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the  expertise  of  faculty  members  in  the  sociological  study  of 
community  and  communitarian  alternatives  stimulated  its  creation. 
The  goal  of  the  Icarians,  to  demonstrate  a  way  of  life  to  deal 
with  the  exigencies  of  its  time  and  to  enable  posterity  to  profit 
from  its  success  and  failures,  has  been  achieved. 
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TWO 


Etienne  Cabet*s  "Voyage  to  Icaria," 
A  Model  Social  Organization 

Lillian  M.  Snyder 


Lord  William  Carisdall,  the  chief  character  in  Cabet's  novel 
Voyage  to  Icaria  was  an  Englishman  who  journeyed  to  the  fictional 
nation  of  Icaria.  he  was  greeted  warmly  at  the  border  of  the 
country  by  an  Icarian  consul  who  inquired  about  the  purpose  of 
his  visit.  The  consul  explained,  "If  your  goal  is  to  buy  some 
merchandise,  do  not  go  into  Icaria  because  we  sell  nothing,  if  you 
come  only  to  sell,  stop  also  because  we  buy  nothing.  But  if  you 
have  only  curiosity,  you  may  continue,  and  your  trip  will  be  filled 
with  pleasure." 

Lord  Carisdall  declared  that  his  purpose  was  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  he  planned  to  stay  four  months.  The  consul  issued 
a  passport  and  requested  200  guineas.  Lord  Carisdall  exclaimed 
that  if  all  prices  were  so  high,  that  his  money  supply  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  He  inquired  how  much  his  fare  would  cost  on  this 
journey  within  the  nation.  The  consul  explained  that  all 
transportation  was  free.  In  fact,  the  200  guineas  would  pay  for  all 
of  his  expenses  for  the  four  months.  This  would  include  his  hotel 
accommodations,  food,  and  even  clothing  if  needed  during  his 
stay.  Lord  Carisdall  marveled  at  how  a  society  could  function 
where  there  was  no  money  and  indeed  no  need  for  money. 

What  did  Lord  Carisdall  find  in  Icaria?  What  were  the  social 
issues  which  inspired  Cabet  to  write  a  novel  about  an  ideal 
society?  What  Utopian  models  influenced  his  thinking?  What  were 
the  social  principles  and  the  political  organization  of  Icaria?  How 
does  Cabet's  model  compare  with  modern  democratic  societies? 

What  Were  the  Social  Issues  in  France  in  the  1830s? 
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After  many  setbacks  in  establishing  a  true  democracy  in  France 
following  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  the  election  of  the  citizen 
king,  Louis  Philippe  in  1830  held  great  promise.  Etienne  Cabet,  a 
young  lawyer  in  Paris,  who  was  born  in  Dijon  on  January  1,  1788 
had  shown  talent  in  defending  outspoken  patriots  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1831  where  he  continued  to  defend  the 
cause  of  free  men.  However,  under  Louis  Philippe  economic 
conditions  gradually  deteriorated.  The  cost  of  living  went  up. 
Taxes  increased.  Unemployment  was  getting  out  of  hand. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  there  was  a  shift  from  a 
movement  of  the  middle  class  against  the  absolute  monarchy  and 
an  intolerable  aristocracy  toward  a  reaction  of  the  lowest  class 
toward  the  middle  class.  Money  became  the  new  tyrant.  Capital 
controlled  the  electorate.  The  government  was  in  league  with  the 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  merchants.  One  portion  of  citizenry 
appeared  to  be  the  prey  of  the  rest.  Society  was  breaking  into  two 
clearly  defined  classes:  the  rich  and  prosperous  capitalized  class 
and  the  laboring  class. 

Cabet  wrote  in  his  newspaper,  Le  Populaire.  in  1834  that  if  the 
king  continued  the  course  he  was  taking,  he  would  destroy 
himself  as  well  as  the  nation.  Louis  Philippe  called  Cabet  to  his 
office  the  next  day  for  a  conference.  A  few  days  later  Cabet  was 
charged  and  convicted  of  treason  and  was  given  the  choice  of  two 
years  in  prison  or  five  years  in  exile. 

Cabet  chose  exile  and  spent  five  years  in  England  in  reflection 
and  in  writing  articles  on  the  topic  of  poverty  and  suffering,  he 
wrote  a  four-volume  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  After  his 
study  of  poverty  in  many  countries  throughout  history,  Cabet 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  poor  social  organization  was  at  the 
root  of  this  problem.  Following  the  model  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
novel  called  Utopia.  Cabet  wrote  a  600  page  social  and  political 
romance  consisting  of  a  story  told  by  Lord  Carisdall  who  spend 
four  months  in  the  enchanting  country  of  Icaria. 

The  title  of  the  romance  was  apparently  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  a  boyhood  song:  "Ca  ira"  which  translated  reads,  "Icara: 
•It  shall  be.'"' 

Cabet's  novel  published  in  1839  in  Paris,  soon  after  his  return 
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from  exile,  immediately  became  a  best  seller.  A  copy  of  his  book 
could  be  found  on  the  parlor  table  of  workers  as  well  as 
intellectuals. 

What  Utopian  Models  Influenced  Cabet's  Thinking? 

Cabet  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  life  of  Jesus,  by  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  and  by  the  life  of  a  contemporary,  Robert  Owen. 

In  his  book  True  Christianity  Cabet  describes  Jesus  Christ's 
example  of  true  brotherhood  and  social  concern  for  all  levels  of 
humanity.  By  following  his  example  Cabet  believed  that  mankind 
could  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

While  in  England  Cabet  studied  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1478  and  died  a  martyr  in  1535 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Henry  VIII  as  head  of  the  church. 
Cabet's  life  paralleled  that  of  More  in  many  ways.  Both  men  were 
lawyers,  scholars,  and  believed  in  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to 
justice,  equality,  and  brotherhood.  More's  Utonia  published  in  1516 
consists  of  two  books.  The  first  presents  a  picture  of  life  in 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  when  tyranny  and 
corruption  were  everywhere.  Taxes  had  increased  fourfold.  The 
aristocracy  paid  no  tax.  Land  and  money  had  moved  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful  corporations.  Thousands  of  small 
land  owners  were  driven  off  their  farms  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  cities  where  there  were  few  jobs.  Unemployment  and  want 
resulted  in  increased  crime  and  despondency.  The  fundamental 
cause  in  More's  opinion  was  the  misuse  of  private  property. 

The  second  book  describes  that  visit  of  a  Portuguese  traveler 
named  Raphael  Hythloday  to  a  mythical  crescent  shaped  island 
called  Utopia,  which  was  200  miles  wide  and  500  miles  long.  The 
island  was  inhabited  by  about  6,000  families  who  lived  in  54  cities 
located  about  24  miles  apart.  The  families  lived  in  well  built  three- 
story  houses  which  were  joined  together  on  the  streets,  and  in 
back  of  the  houses  their  gardens  contained  vineyards,  fruit  trees, 
herbs,  and  flowers. 

The  people  governed  themselves  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  which  each  group  of  30  families  elected  an  officer  to 
represent  them  within  the  city.  Three  representatives  were  elected 
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from  each  city  to  attend  an  annual  meeting  in  the  capitol  city. 

Free  education  was  provided  throughout  one's  life.  Each  family 
head  learned  the  art  of  husbandry  as  well  as  another  trade  or 
vocation.  Six  hours  a  day  were  spent  in  work  and  time  remained 
for  further  education,  music,  and  other  pursuits. 

There  were  few  laws  and  no  need  for  attorneys  as  each  one 
pleaded  his  case  in  court. 

More's  Utopia  was  widely  read  by  all  levels  of  society  and  it 
was  highly  retarded  as  an  example  of  true  democracy. 

The  third  person  who  influenced  Cabet  was  Robert  Owen  who 
was  born  in  an  English  village  on  May  14,  1771,  the  son  of  the 
postmaster  and  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  seven  children.  He  was 
brilliant  in  school,  religious,  and  self-disciplined.  At  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  in  the  home  of  a  business  man  as  an  apprentice 
where  he  had  time  to  read  at  least  five  hours  each  day.  At  fourteen 
he  moved  to  London  to  embark  upon  a  successful  business  career 
in  the  cotton  mills.  He  bought  one-third  interest  in  a  cotton  mill  in 
New  Lanark,  Scotland  in  1798  and  married  the  former  owner's 
eldest  daughter  the  following  year.  Early  in  his  career  he  began 
several  innovative  practices  which  were  contrary  to  the  current 
trends  of  the  times.  For  example,  he  discontinued  the  employment 
of  all  children  in  the  mill. 

Unlike  all  other  mill  owners  during  a  four-month  period  when 
cotton  was  not  available  Owen  continued  to  pay  all  of  his  employ- 
ees their  full  wages  even  though  there  was  no  work.  He  gained 
the  full  support  of  his  workers.  However,  when  he  presented  a 
plan  for  the  free  education  of  all  of  the  children  of  the  workers 
from  the  profits  of  the  company  above  a  basic  five  per  cent  for  the 
owners,  Owen's  partners  rebelled.  Owen  bought  out  his  partners 
with  the  help  of  friends  sympathetic  to  his  ideas  and  established 
the  Infant  Schools  as  well  as  other  social  innovations. 

Owen  found,  however,  that  his  ideas  for  community  improve- 
ment were  frequently  stymied  by  local  laws  and  custom,  so  he 
sought  a  new  location  for  his  experiments.  Like  Cabet  he  chose  the 
United  States  and  in  1825  bought  30,000  acres  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  situated  on  the  Wabash  River  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  He  established  a  cooperative  community  called  "New 
Harmony."  About  900  persons  joined  the  community  coming  from 
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all  walks  of  life.  Outstanding  educators  were  attracted  to  the 
community  to  establish  inexpensive  schools  for  children  in  the 
community  and  surrounding  area.  However  the  cooperative 
experiment  was  of  short  duration.  Within  two  years  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  organized  themselves  into  guilds  by  their  trades 
or  occupations.  Only  the  families  in  rural  areas  continued  the 
cooperative  arrangements,  gradually  dispersing  over  a  period  of  30 
years.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Owen's  attempts  at  forming  a 
cooperative  society  failed  because  his  principles  were  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  That  is  to  say,  unless  such  a  group  could 
establish  itself  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  society  and  be  closely 
knit  under  a  powerful  religious  conviction  there  was  little  chance 
of  success. 

What  Were  the  Social  Principles  and  the  Political  Organization  of  Icaria? 

Social  Principles:  What  did  Lord  Cariedall  find  during  his  four- 
month  visit  with  an  Icarian  family?  He  had  time  for  lengthy 
discussions  with  Valmor,  the  father  of  the  family  and  his  friend, 
Dinaros. 

Dinaros  explained  to  Lord  Carisdall  that  in  his  view  the  human 
being  distinguishes  himself  by  his  judgment,  his  perfectibility,  and 
sociability.  The  Icarian  believes  that  happiness  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  association  with  others  and  without  equality.  There- 
fore, in  Icaria  all  citizens  are  associated  with  equal  rights  as  well  as 
duties  and  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  their  mutual  association.  The 
society  is  like  one  large  family  based  on  brotherhood.  He  added, 
"We  are  a  nation  of  brothers  having  an  agreed  upon  goal  to 
establish  laws  which  are  based  on  equality." 

But  Lord  Casisdall  asked:  "Doesn't  Nature  establish  inequality 
in  giving  different  men  different  physical  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties?" 

Dinaros  replies,  "That  is  true;  but  doesn't  Nature  also  give  men 
the  desire  to  be  happy  based  on  the  same  law  for  the  good  of  all 
and  the  same  love  for  equality,  good  judgment  and  intelligence  to 
organize  a  society  which  will  provide  for  the  welfare  of  all?" 

"Being  one  society,  one  people,  or  a  single  family  our  lands 
containing  underground  mines  and  all  the  structures  above  the 
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ground  belong  to  all  of  us.  All  the  goods  and  production  of  the 
land  and  of  our  industries  contribute  to  our  social  capital.  Every- 
one benefits  from  his  work." 

Lord  Carisdall  exclaims,  "What  you  have  described  is  a 
community  of  property." 

"Precisely",  replied  Valmor's  grandfather,  "Does  this  trouble 
you?" 

"No,  but  I  have  always  been  told  that  this  is  impossible.  This 
cannot  be  done.  You  have  to  go  to  see  it." 

"All  of  the  Icarians  are  associated  equally,"  continued  Dinaros. 
"Each  one  works  in  his  occupation  for  an  equal  number  of  hours, 
and  each  is  always  trying  to  do  his  work  in  a  shorter  time.  The 
work  is  varied,  and  is  interesting  and  safe. 

"All  of  the  supplies  and  tools  are  furnished  by  the  society,  and 
all  of  the  products  are  disposed  of  in  the  public  shops. 

"Our  food,  clothing,  lodging  and  furnishings  are  provided  for 
each  family  from  the  social  capital.  We  build  our  own  workshops, 
stores,  and  make  our  clothes.  We  grow  and  cook  our  food. 
Education  is  the  foundation  of  our  society  and  is  available  to  all 
throughout  our  lives.  The  object  of  the  education  is  to  produce 
skilled  workmen,  well  prepared  parents,  good  citizens,  and  good 
mankind.  Therefore,  there  are  no  poor  people  and  no  servants. 

"All  our  horses,  carriages,  hotels,  and  restaurants  are  owned 
by  everyone  so  there  is  no  charge  to  travellers.  Everyone  raises  all 
that  he  needs  so  that  there  is  no  use  in  the  society  for  money  as  a 
means  of  exchange." 

Political  Organization:  According  to  Dinaros  the  power  of  the 
society  rests  with  the  people.  No  class  of  the  people  within  the 
society  has  power  over  the  rest  of  the  society. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  society  to  meet 
in  one  room  at  the  same  time,  they  have  chosen  to  exercise  their 
authority  through  a  representative  government.  The  representa- 
tives are  given  the  power  to  prepare  the  constitution,  the  laws,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  execute  them.  The  people  reserve  the  right  to 
elect  their  representatives  and  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  and  to  approve  or  reject  their  propositions  and  their  actions 
in  rendering  justice  and  in  maintaining  order  and  the  public  peace. 

All  the  public  employees  serve  at  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
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legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  are  independent 
of  each  other. 

There  are  2,000  deputies  in  one  permanent  chamber  who  meet 
almost  full  time.  Half  of  them  are  elected  each  year.  The  most 
important  laws  such  as  the  constitution  are  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval. 

The  executive  branch  is  composed  of  the  President  and  15 
assistants,  one-half  of  whom  are  elected  each  year. 

To  facilitate  the  making  and  execution  of  the  laws  the  Nation 
is  divided  into  100  divisions  called  Provinces  which  are  further 
subdivided  into  1,000  Communes  (or  townships).  So  that  the 
concerns  of  no  individual  be  neglected  each  Commune  and  each 
Province  occupies  itself  with  the  interests  of  the  individual  family 
or  citizen.  Each  Commune  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly 
which  deals  with  more  general  questions. 

The  laws  are  discussed  within  the  1,000  Communes  before  and 
after  action  is  taken  by  their  national  representatives.  To  assist  the 
citizens  to  express  themselves  on  all  issues  the  pertinent  statistics, 
facts,  and  points  of  view  of  adversaries  are  published  in  the 
newspapers  which  are  distributed  to  all  citizens.  In  order  that  each 
discussion  will  be  in  depth  each  Commune  is  divided  into  fifteen 
committees,  i.e.  Constitution,  Education,  Agriculture,  Food, 
Industry,  Clothing,  Housing,  Household  Furnishings,  Statistics, 
etc.  Each  Committee  is  well  versed  on  the  current  state  of  affairs 
and  the  proposed  action  to  be  taken. 

The  organization  is  a  pure  democracy  based  on  representative 
government.  The  laws  are  made  by  the  people  in  the  interest  of 
all.  There  is  a  unanimous  will  based  on  social  and  political 
equality~the  equality  of  welfare  and  rights  of  all.  Each  citizen  has 
equal  rights  to  education,  food,  clothing,  lodging,  furnishings, 
work,  pleasures,  and  the  rights  of  selection  and  deliberation. 
These  rights  are  extended  throughout  the  nation,  in  the  towns, 
farms,  and  in  all  households  everywhere. 

The  overall  goals  of  Icara  are  summarized  in  the  Preface  to 
Cabet's  novel. 

"How  can  a  society  be  organized  as  a  democracy  based  on  the 
foundation  of  equality  and  brotherhood?  As  a  beginning  the  well 
being  of  a  community  is  based  on  education  and  a  common  public 
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concern  in  which  there  is  a  mutual  security  against  accident, 
misfortunes,  and  also  a  community  in  which  food,  clothing,  and 
housing  is  provided  to  guarantee  the  rearing  of  children  and 
happy  family  life.  Work  and  a  well  organized  social  organization 
makes  possible  equality,  brotherhood,  and  also  suppresses  rivalry 
and  antagonism,  and  therefore  insures  peace  and  well  being  for 
all."' 

How  Does  Cabet's  Model  Compare  With  Modern  Democratic  Societies? 

There  are  many  similarities  between  Cabet's  model  political 
organization  as  described  in  his  Voyage  to  Icaria  and  our  modem 
representative  governments  in  the  U.S.A.,  France,  England,  and 
other  modern  democracies.  However,  even  the  most  up-to-date 
efforts  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  Democracy  with  "liberty  and 
justice  for  all",  many  of  our  citizens  have  more  liberty  and  justice 
than  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  democracy  work.  Even  today 
our  governments  are  having  difficulty  in  controlling  inflation, 
crime  in  the  streets,  white-collar  crime,  and  in  providing  education 
for  everyone,  etc.  Some  citizens  today  are  again  experimenting 
with  different  social  organizations.  There  is  a  renewed  interest  in 
Utopian  societies  and  in  Etienne  Cabet's  model  of  cooperative 
living. 

It  was  reported  at  a  symposium  on  communal  living  sponsored 
by  the  American,  Ortho  psychiatric  Association  in  1971  that  there 
are  approximately  1100  experimental  communes  now  operating  in 
the  U.S. 

Many  of  these  societies  are  following  the  modem  model  of 
Walden  Two— a  novel  by  B.F.  Skinner  based  on  some  of  the 
principles  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  who  pointed  out  that  no  way 
of  life  is  inevitable.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  change  it-not  through 
political  action  but  by  simplifying  your  needs  in  everyday  life. 

Walden  Two  is  an  experimental  community.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
five-day  visit  to  a  modern  day  Utopia  by  two  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  their  fiances,  and  two  of  their  college  professors.  These 
visitors  found  approximately  1000  people  living  on  a  large  farm 
near  a  small  town  where  the  adults  worked  four  hours  a  day 
having  plenty  of  time  for  educational  and  recreational  pursuits. 
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They  were  paid  in  "labor-credits."  They  ate  together,  but  were  not 
regimented  to  eat  at  certain  hours  or  in  the  same  dining  room. 
Education  was  provided  for  everyone,  but  the  emphasis  was  not 
on  acquiring  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  rather  to 
find  a  way  through  experimentation  to  develop  the  necessary  skills 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  live  together  harmoniously. 

The  community  was  governed  by  a  Board  of  Planners.  There 
were  Managers  of  various  departments  including:  food,  health, 
arts,  labor,  nursery  schools,  advanced  education,  recreation,  etc. 

Citizens  of  this  community  are  free  to  follow  their  religious 
preferences  and  attend  the  church  of  their  choice  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  uniting  threads  of  all  religions  are  emphasized 
rather  than  the  differences  and  divisive  aspect. 

As  human  beings,  perhaps  we  are  gradually  moving  toward  a 
universal  application  of  the  cooperative  and  loving  aspects  of  our 
natures~the  kind  of  dream  that  Etienne  Cabet  expressed  in  his 
book  Voyage  to  Icaria.  and  the  kind  of  dream  a  few  brave  souls 
attempted  to  put  into  practice  in  Nauvoo  after  reading  the  book. 
Enduring  many  hardships  and  set-backs  this  small  band  of  early 
American  settlers  risked  their  lives  in  a  noble  experiment  of 
cooperative  living  which  endured  over  a  period  of  fifty  years 
during  the  19th  century  in  the  United  States. 


^Etienne  Cabet,  Voyage  en  Icaria  (Paris,  2nd  Ed.,  1842),  pp.  5-7. 

^Rev.  Sylvester  Potrowski,  Etienne  Cabet  and  the  Voyage  en  Icarie  (A 
dissertation.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.,  1935),  p.  139. 

Etienne  Cabet,  Le  Vrai  Christianity  (Paris). 

Viore's  Utopia  (New  York:  Dutton,  Everyman's  Library,  Rev.  Ed.  1951),  pp. 
1-68;  and  Russell  Ames,  Citizen  Thomas  More  and  his  Utoria  (New  York:  Russell 
&  Russell,  1969,  and  1949  by  Princeton  University  Press),  pp.  36-69. 

^Villiam  L.  Sargent,  Robert  Owen  and  His  Social  Philosophy  (London: 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1971,  first  pubUshed  1860),  pp.  1-20  &  200-240. 

Etienne  Cabet,  "Theorie  Icarienne,  Extrait  du  'Voyage  en  Icarie' "  (Nauvoo, 
Illinois:  Colonie  Icarienne,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  2  Aogt  1854). 

^Pierre  Angrand,  Etiennet  Cabet  et  la  Republique  de  1843  (Paris:  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  1948),  p.  14. 

^.F.  Skinner,  Walden  Two  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1969),  pp. 
passim. 
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THREE 


Robert  Owen:  Mentor  to 
Etienne  Cabet  and  The  Icarians 


INTRODUCTION 

Born  in  1771  Robert  Owen  was  seventeen  years  older  than 
Etienne  Cabet,  the  leader  of  the  Icarian  Movement.  The  two  men 
lived  in  the  same  period  of  history.  Industrialization  was  taking 
hold  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  Many  persons  were  leaving  the  rural 
life  to  seek  employment  in  the  new  factories  in  the  cities.  Many 
factory  owners  employed  workers  as  young  as  four  years  of  age 
for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week.  Factory  owners 
ruled  the  lives  of  the  masses.  They  didn't  want  the  workers  to 
have  an  education,  to  acquire  wealth,  or  to  become  independent. 

This  paper  is  an  effort  to  answer  the  following  questions:  1) 
How  and  when  did  Owen  and  Cabet  meet?  2)  What  views  did 
they  share?  3)  What  was  Owen's  influence  on  the  emigration  of 
the  Icarians  to  the  United  States?  4)  What  was  the  nature  of 
Owen's  influence  on  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the 
Icarian  Community? 

1.    How  and  when  did  Owen  Cabet  meet? 

Owen  made  his  first  trip  to  France  in  the  1830's,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva  invited  Owen  to 
accompany  him  to  Paris.  Owen  was  received  very  cordially  in 
Paris.  He  met  Louis  Philippe  who  was  to  become  the  future  king. 
Owen  described  him  as  a  "thoughtful,  vigilant  person  and  rather 
timid. "^  Owen  met  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  French  government 
as  well  as  scientists  and  educators.  Cabet's  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  they  met  during  Owen's  six  week  visit. 

Prudhommeau  states  that  Cabet  was  influenced  by  the  writings 
of  several  reformers  during  the  1830's  including  Saint-Simon, 
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Fourier,  William  Godwin,  and  Robert  Owen.  These  men  believed 
that  the  faults  of  men  lay  in  a  poor  social  organization  which 
deformed  character  and  reason. 

As  soon  as  Cabet  arrived  in  London  in  1834  at  the  time  of  his 
exile  from  France  he  sought  Owen  who  had  returned  from  his 
experience  in  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  Owen  was  an  old  man  of 
63  years  of  age  when  Cabet  arrived  in  London.  After  twenty  years 
Owen  had  many  followers  and  admirers  of  his  ideas  and  of  his 
fortitude.  Owen's  philosophy  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Cabet. 
The  two  men  shared  the  same  dreams  for  the  survival  of  mankind. 

2.  What  views  did  Owen  and  Cabet  share? 

Owen's  views  were  well  known  from  his  writings  and  public 
speeches.  Some  workers  were  impatient  with  him  because  he 
believed  in  a  gradual  approach  to  change  through  education  rather 
than  through  revolution  and  violence.  Cabet  shared  his  view. 

Prudhommeau  points  out  that  Owen  and  Cabet  believed  that 
the  power  of  an  educated  populace  could  bring  about  a  total 
reconstruction  of  society  to  further  the  well-being  and  happiness 
for  all  humanity.  Study  of  Owen's  attempts  to  put  this  philosophy 
into  practice  in  New-Lanark,  New  Harmony,  Titherly,  and 
Orbiston  enabled  Cabet  to  give  birth  to  his  novel.  Voyage  en  Icarie. 
Owen  inspired  Cabet  to  write  a  description  of  the  city  of  the 
future. 

Cabet's  "Icaria"  was  similar  to  Owen's  "Villages  of  Coopera- 
tion." The  emphasis  in  each  plan  was  to  provide  education  for  all~ 
from  four  years  of  age  through  adulthood  as  well  as  throughout 
life.  Owen  wrote,  "There  is  no  way  of  making  good  citizens  except 
by  educating  men  and  women."  He  believed  that  through  educa- 
tion an  environment  would  be  created  which  would  encourage  the 
individual  to  grow  and  be  trained  in  right  habits  and  ways  of 
living.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  Cabet 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  pushed  for 
public  education  for  all.  One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  Icarian 
Movement  was  the  emphasis  on  education  especially  for  women. 

Owen  and  Cabet  had  similar  views  on  the  elimination  of 
poverty.    In    Owen's    "Villages   of  Co-operation"   he   proposed 
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employment  of  the  poor  in  self-sustaining  family  groups.  He 
envisioned  the  villages  as  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  to 
produce  goods  mainly  for  their  own  consumption.  They  could 
exchange  their  surplus  with  other  villages.  Based  on  rational 
principles  of  education  they  would  not  compete,  but  would  co- 
operate with  each  other.  He  believed  such  a  social  organization 
would  eliminate  poverty.  Cabet  held  similar  views.  He  had  written 
extensively  on  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  reasons  nations  rise  and 
fall  as  well  as  a  three  volume  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
One  of  his  theories  from  his  historical  research  was  the  fact  that  as 
countries  develop,  the  rich  become  richer  and  poor  lose  what  they 
have.  As  a  result,  unemployment  increases,  crime  increases,  riots 
increase,  taxes  increase,  and  finally  there  is  a  disruption  of  the 
status  quo.  Owen  observed  the  same  facts  following  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  when  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work  and 
an  economic  crisis  followed. 

The  two  men  held  similar  views  on  the  class  structure  of  a 
society.  Neither  leader  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  class 
structure  nor  competition  among  the  classes.  Each  believed  that  all 
persons  at  any  income  level  could  profit  from  a  cooperative  social 
structure.  The  factory  owner  would  profit  by  having  the  input 
from  better  educated  workers.  All  levels  of  society  would  profit  if 
the  social  organization  provided  employment  were  brotherhood, 
equality,  and  justice  for  all. 

Both  men  criticized  autocratic  religions  which  suppressed 
freedom  of  belief  and  did  not  promote  progress  and  cooperation. 

Both  men  were  natural  leaders  and  had  many  devoted 
followers.  Even  though  many  historians  point  out  the  failure  of 
each  leader  in  carrying  out  his  high  ideals  to  promote  a  peaceful 
cooperative  society,  others  believe  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  sow 
seeds  of  change  in  the  early  19th  century  which  may  bear  fruit  in 
the  coming  20th  and  21st  centuries. 

3.  What  was  Owen's  influence  in  Cabet's  plans  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.? 

Cabet  returned  to  London  in  September  1847  to  confer  with 
Owen  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  avant-garde  for  the  United 
States.  Cabet  wrote  in  Le  Populaire  that  he  had  arrived  in  London 
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at  4:00  p.m.  to  see  again  the  "venerable  Patriarche,"  Robert  Owen, 
with  whom  he  had  several  conferences.  Cabet  received  documents 
and  advice  on  the  establishment  of  the  Icarian  Community  in  the 
United  States.  They  discussed  plans  to  send  the  "avant-garde" 
consisting  of  from  three  to  five  persons  along  with  fifty  workers  to 
construct  the  buildings  and  cultivate  the  land. 

Cabet  announced  in  the  Icarian  Almanac  in  1848  that  the 
destination  would  be  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
community.  The  avant-garde  would  sail  to  New  Orleans,  up  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Red  River  and  on  to  their  location  north 
of  Dallas. 

Owen  had  advised  Cabet  to  go  to  Texas.  Owen  was  no 
stranger  to  Texas.  After  his  failure  in  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
Owen  in  1848  had  obtained  an  option  on  one  million  acres  of  land 
in  northwest  Texas  from  Mexico.  However,  Owen  gave  up  his 
plan  to  return  to  Texas  after  Texas  became  part  of  the  United 
States  in  1846.  Cabet  obtained  an  option  on  one  million  acres  of 
land  in  Texas  through  the  Peters  Company  of  Cincinnati. 

After  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  March  1848  Robert  Owen 
returned  to  Paris  in  April  1848  as  a  guest  of  Cabet  who  had  invited 
him  to  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  Fratemelle  Centrale  of  which  Cabet 
was  the  director. 

In  October  1848  an  admission  committee  of  twenty  persons  in 
Paris  was  elected  which  continued  to  serve  throughout  the 
existence  who  were  genuinely  interested  in  becoming  part  of  the 
social  experiment. 

4.  What  was  the  nature  of  Owen's  influence  on  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  Icarian  Community? 

The  constitution  of  the  Icarian  Community  in  Nauvoo  which 
was  adopted  on  February  21,  1850  consisted  of  four  Chapters 
including  183  Articles  which  spell  out  the  preliminary  consider- 
ations, general  principles,  social  organization  and  political 
organization.  The  principles  of  the  constitution,  fraternite,  eqalite, 
and  liberte  were  derived  from  the  culmination  of  Cabet's  study  of 
the  views  of  may  writers  during  the  leisure  hours  of  his  five-year 
exile  in  England. 
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Cabet  agreed  with  Owen  that  man  is  basically  good  but  the 
exterior  conditions  often  destroy  the  human  soul  and  inhibit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Owen,  a  prolific  writer,  completed,  A 
New  View  of  Society  in  1813  which  no  doubt  influenced  Cabet. 
Owen  promoted  the  idea  that  individual  happiness  can  only  be 
attained  through  conduct  which  promotes  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  community.  Cabet  maintained  a  close  contact  with  Owen 
making  frequent  trips  to  England  and  Scotland.  Owen's  influence 
continued  throughout  the  life  of  the  community  as  witnessed  by 
the  annual  observation  of  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Although 
located  in  seven  different  sites,  the  Icarian  Movement  in  the 
United  States  lasted  fifty  years  from  1848  to  1898. 

In  summary,  both  Robert  Owen  and  Etienne  Cabet  were 
products  of  the  times:  a  time  of  turmoil  following  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Nepoleonic  wars  in  which  there  was  a  mass 
movement  of  the  employers  under  unjust  laws.  Both  men 
attempted  to  demonstrate  the  values  of  self-government  in  group 
or  community  structures  through  a  common  effort  of  the  two 
leaders  have  been  deemed  failures,  but  the  seeds  of  their  efforts 
continue  to  endure.  Our  presence  here  is  witness  to  their  quest  for 
peace  and  brotherhood  for  all. 
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FOUR 


Ettienne  Cabet  as  A  Husband, 
A  Father,  and  a  Leader  of  Men 


Etienne  Cabet,  Founder  of 
Icarian  Commune  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois 

The  Daily  Globe,  the  official  journal  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  11,  1854,  published 
the  following  report  of  the  Senate  session  of  the  previous  day  in 
which  Senator  Shields  of  Illinois  presented  a  petition  by  Etienne 
Cabet  whom  he  said  is  the  chief  of  a  society  in  my  state  called  the 
Icarian  Community,  It  consists  of  French  immigrants  who  are 
associated  in  what  one  might  call  a  communist  system.  In  reality 
the  group  consists  of  refugees  interested  in  coming  to  our  country 
from  Western  Europe.  Peaceful,  likable,  intelligent,  inoffensive. 
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they  have  formed  a  colony  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  put  into 
practice  the  theories  of  socialism  or  communism.  They  occupy  the 
location  previously  occupied  by  the  Mormons. 

Since  they  have  come  they  have  gained  the  esteem  of  our 
people  by  their  intelligence,  their  quiet  conduct,  their  friendliness, 
their  industry,  and  their  extraordinary  talents. 

They  have  sent  a  petition  in  which  they  ask  for  a  grant  of  land 
in  the  state  of  Iowa  in  order  to  establish  a  similar  Society....  I 
present  their  petition  and  I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Land. 

The  proposal  was  adopted. 

Who  was  Etienne  Cabet,  the  leader  of  this  small  band  of  405 
souls  who  chose  to  isolate  themselves  to  experiment  with  a  new 
form  of  social  organization  based  on  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number? 

CHILDHOOD 

Etienne  Cabet 

Etienne  Cabet  entered  this  world  on  January  1,  1788.  This  was 
19  months  before  Bastile  Day,  July  14,  1789,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  as  well  as  the  year  before 
George  Washington  took  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  U.S.A. 
following  the  American  Revolution. 

Etienne  Cabet  was  born  in  Dijon,  France,  an  industrial  city, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or,  which  is  located  175  miles 
southwest  of  Paris  on  the  direct  route  between  Paris  and  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  It  is  located  about  40  miles  south  of  Langres,  France, 
where  my  great-great-grandfather,  Francois  Dadant,  a  physician 
and  father  of  seven  children,  spent  much  of  his  life  caring  for 
cholera  victims.  Dijon  is  located  about  300  miles  southeast  of  Saint 
Quentin  where  my  great-great-grandfather,  John  Baxter,  a 
Scotsman,  who  fought  against  Napoleon  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
in  1815,  chose  to  settle  to  work  in  his  father-in-law's  lace  factory. 
Descendants  of  each  of  these  ancestors  were  to  be  followers  or 
sympathesizers  of  Cabet  along  with  over  400,000  Frenchmen. 

Born  in  1788,  Cabet  was  27  years  younger  than  the  philoso- 
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pher,  Saint-Simon  and  30  years  older  than  Karl  Marx,  the  econo- 
mist. 

Cabet,  the  youngest  of  four  boys,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper, 
fabricator  of  barrels  and  casks,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  who  with 
several  companions  worked  in  the  family  factory.  Cabet's  father 
was  a  patriot  and  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Along  with  his 
three  older  brothers  who  followed  in  their  father's  footsteps,  Cabet 
learned  the  family  trade,  but  was  unable  to  follow  it  because  of 
myopic  eyesight.  His  father  recognized  his  studious  nature  at  an 
early  age  and  encouraged  his  education. 

Cabet  attended  the  Central  School  in  Dijon  which  was  created 
under  the  Revolution  and  transformed  into  a  Lycee.  His  teacher, 
Joseph  Jacotat  (1770-1840)  recognized  Cabet's  talents.  As  a  youth 
Cabet  showed  a  passion  for  reading  and  other  intellectual  pursuits. 
He  learned  very  quickly.  His  teacher  was  a  kind  and  gentle  person 
from  whom  Cabet  learned  a  sympathy  and  a  kindness  that  served 
him  in  writing  life-long  friends  and  which  would  not  permit  him 
to  wound  even  his  bitterest  enemy. 

At  15  years  of  age  Cabet  turned  from  a  pupil  to  a  teacher  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  60  boys  to  whom  he  taught  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  drawing. 

EARLY  MANHOOD 

During  early  manhood  Cabet  underwent  a  transformation  in 
his  ideals  moving  from  a  superstition  to  a  more  rational  religion 
which  he  describes  in  his  book.  Voyage  to  Icaria.  It  was  not  that 
he  renounced  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  he  believed 
in  the  application  of  religion  to  further  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Cabet  worked  so  hard  in  his  studies  that  his  health  was  in 
peril.  When  he  saw  the  despotism  of  university  life,  his  dreams  of 
public  education  were  destroyed.  He  found  that  his  ideas  and 
opinions  were  too  independent  for  teaching,  so  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  liked  the  idea  of  treating  and  curing 
human  beings.  However,  his  physical  health  was  a  short  coming, 
so  he  transferred  to  the  study  of  law.  He  prepared  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  of  law.  He  passed  his  examinations  with  honor  and 
received  his  license  to  practice  law  on  January  29,  1810,  and  his 
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doctorate  on  May  1,  1812,  at  24  years  of  age. 

Having  a  facility  in  expressing  himself  and  a  desire  to  defend 
the  oppressed,  Cabet  entered  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  called  on 
to  defend  critics  of  the  French  Empire  who  often  found  themselves 
accused  of  conspiring  against  the  government.  In  1816,  General 
Vaux,  one  of  the  dignitaries,  chose  Cabet  to  defend  him.  Cabet 
made  such  an  eloquent  defense  that  members  of  the  jury,  the 
magistrate,  and  even  the  gendarmes  themselves  were  in  tears.  He 
contributed  to  the  acquittal.  Cabet  worked  so  hard  at  similar  cases 
that  his  health  was  again  in  peril  and  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  in  Paris  where  he  lived  with  a  noted  lawyer  friend, 
Nicod.  He  could  not  read  nor  write  for  awhile,  but  dictated  articles 
and  preparation  of  cases  to  a  young  lawyer.  In  1819,  he  became  an 
authority  on  the  Carbonari,  a  secret  revolutionary  movement  called 
the  Society  of  Charcoal  Burners.  It  was  essentially  a  movement  of 
resistance  created  in  Italy  devoted  to  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Italy.  The  Carbonari  of  Italy  spread  to  other  lands  to  work  for 
national  unity  and  constitutional  government. 

Cabet  passed  the  bar  in  Paris  in  1822,  but  his  poor  eyesight 
prevented  him  from  practicing  law.  He  therefore  associated 
himself  with  a  well-to-do  lawyer  and  organized  a  consultation 
service  for  them.  Many  lawyers  in  Paris  used  his  service  and  he 
established  a  branch  in  London.  But  after  three  years  under  the 
threat  of  war  with  England  the  London  office  was  closed.  In  May 
1828,  Cabet  was  in  charge  of  a  publication  for  lawyers. 

THORN  IN  THE  FLESH  OF  ROYALTY 

As  a  director  of  the  Carbonari,  Cabet  became  a  leader  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  at  which  time  Charles  X  abdicated  in  favor  of 
the  democrats.  But  the  democrats  were  outwitted  by  a  small  group 
of  politicians  who  put  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 

On  September  27,  1830,  Cabet  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  Philippe 
warning  him  of  the  seriousness  of  the  perils  of  the  country  and  the 
necessity  to  remedy  them  immediately.  The  next  day  Cabet  was 
received  by  the  king  for  an  hour. 

Louis  Philippe  appointed  Cabet  Attorney  General  of  Corsica, ' 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  France,  on  October  30,  1830.  By  Novem- 
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ber  12,  Cabet  had  re-established  the  jury  system  which  had  been 
suspended  since  April  1,  1801.  He  also  reorganized  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  Reconciliation  and  insisted  on  more  humane 
treatment  of  the  accused.  Cabet  became  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  of 
the  Royalty  and  was  removed  from  office  on  May  19,  1831  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  representing  the  Department  of  Cote  d'Or. 

During  Cabet's  tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  pushing  the  cause  of  Democracy.  He 
became  the  Director  of  the  Association  for  Free  Education  of  the 
People. 

On  June  5-6,  1832,  there  was  a  two-day  confrontation  on  the 
Austerlitz  bridge  in  which  Cabet  was  accused  of  "fomenting 
insurrection."  Cabet  was  completely  innocent  and  was  opposed  to 
any  action  by  force.  At  the  legal  proceedings  he  was  exonerated. 

In  October  1832,  Cabet  wrote  a  manual  for  patriots  in  which  he 
recommended  that  the  country  return  to  the  principles  of  1789. 
The  Attorney  General  found  23  passages  offensive  to  the  Royalty 
for  which  Cabet  was  condemned  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a  fine 
of  10,000  francs,  but  Cabet  appealed  and  was  acquitted. 

In  1833,  Cabet  founded  a  weekly  newspaper,  Le  Populaire.  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  and 
to  increase  the  dignity  of  citizens  by  restoring  their  civil  rights. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  Cabet  was  convicted  for  writing 
two  articles  in  his  newspaper:  one  was  in  favor  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  other  was  in  favor  of  the  Polish  in  which  Cabet  predicted 
that  the  regime  of  Louis  Philippe  would  fall  if  he  persisted  in  his 
disastrous  system  of  government  against  the  people.  Cabet 
wrote,  "A  system  which  resolves  its  problems  by  gun  fire  would 
have  to  use  gun  fire  to  survive." 

In  March  1834,  he  was  condemned  to  two  years  in  prison  and 
four  years  of  loss  of  civil  rights.  His  sentence  was  changed  to  five 
years  in  exile,  and  he  left  England  in  May  1834. 

CABET  AS  HUSBAND  AND  FATHER 

Little  is  known  about  Cabet  as  a  husband  and  father.  Pitrowski 
(p.  50)  points  out  that  soon  after  Cabet  reached  England  news 
reached  him  of  his  wile's  nervous  prostration  over  his  difficulties. 
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and  he  fell  into  a  depression.  He  soon  recovered  when  Madame 
Cabet  and  their  daughter,  Celine,  joined  him  in  London.  Her 
devotion  and  the  comfort  of  family  life  consoled  the  grief  stricken 
husband  and  father.  He  promptly  took  pen  in  hand  and  thereafter 
without  fail  submitted  weekly  articles  to  Le  Populaire  in  which  he 
presented  bristling  and  scathing  criticisms  of  the  dogmatic  actions 
of  the  French  Ministry  and  its  king. 

Although  Madame  Cabet  and  his  widowed  daughter,  Celine 
Favard,  were  extremely  devoted  to  Cabet  throughout  his  later 
years,  they  played  no  role  such  as  would  demand  specific 
attention  according  to  Piotrowski.  However,  after  Cabet  sailed  for 
the  United  States  in  1848,  they  carried  on  his  work  in  France 
during  his  absence. 

According  to  the  reply  to  my  inquiry  there  is  no  record  of  the 
marriage  of  Etienne  Cabet  and  Denise  (Dephine)  Lesage  in  Dijon, 
France.  Denise  (who  preferred  to  be  called  Dephine)  was  born  on 
July  15,  1791,  the  daughter  of  Jean  Lesage,  a  cordonnier  (coal 
miner)  and  Jeanne  Gattey. 

Shaw  pointed  out  that  Cabet  married  a  French  woman  who 
was  living  in  London  and  was  active  in  the  Socialist  movement 
whom  he  met  during  his  exile.  Prudhommeaux  claims  that  Cabet 
was  married  in  London  in  1834.  In  1834,  Cabet  was  46  years  of 
age,  and  his  wife  was  43. 

Cabet's  daughter  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  her  first  marriage 
to  M.  Favard,  in  1862,  six  years  following  Cabet's  death,  Facard 
married  Mr.  J.  P.  Beluze.  She  died  without  children  in  1866. 
Madame  Cabet  died  at  Saint  Mande  near  Paris  in  1877. 

Cabet,  along  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  spent  five  years  in 
London  where  he  found  time  for  reflection,  reading,  and  writing. 
While  in  England  Cabet  made  the  resolution  that  he  would  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  further  the  principles  of  the  Icarian  Commu- 
nity. While  in  England  Cabet  wrote  four  volumes  on  the  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  from  1789-1830.  In  his  writings  he 
defined  democracy  as;  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of 
all;  the  amelioration  of  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs 
of  all  classes  less  happy;  the  gradual  and  continuing  improvement 
in  condifions  of  all  through  a  political  system  favorable  to  the 
dignity  and  perfecUon  of  mankind  through  public  order,  respect 
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for  the  law  and  well  being  of  all  citizens  based  on  education  and 
work  for  all. 

In  a  600  page  book  entitled.  Voyage  to  Icaria,  Cabet  presented 
his  description  of  a  democratic  society.  (Angrand,  p.  13)  The  title 
of  the  romance.  Voyage  to  Icaria,  was  suggested  by  the  memory 
of  a  boyhood  song,  Ca  Ira  meaning  Icara:  It  shall  be. 

An  English  reviewer  of  this  popular  novel  remarked  in  1848, 
"It  has  already  been  through  five  editions-there  is  not  a  shop  in 
Paris  where  copies  are  not  in  readiness  for  a  constant  influx  of 
purchasers-hardly  a  drawing-room  table  on  which  it  is  not  to  be 
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Cabet  returned  to  France  in  April  1839  at  51  years  of  age.  Louis 
Philippe  was  still  in  power.  On  his  return  to  France  Cabet 
published  over  40  writings  to  educate  others  the  values  of  living 
under  the  principles  of  fraternity  equality,  and  liberty  joined  under 
order,  temperance,  and  moderation.  The  mass  of  people  welcomed 
his  ideas  with  enthusiasm.  Cabet  resolved  to  propose  emigration 
to  the  United  States  to  found  an  experimental  society.  He  made 
two  trips  to  England  in  preparation  for  this  plan. 

On  May  12,  1839  about  a  month  after  Cabet's  return  to  Paris 
there  was  a  "Revolt  of  the  Seasons"  for  which  Cabet  was  blamed 
and  threatened. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Orient  in  1840  also  brought  Cabet  into 
prominence.  He  stated  in  his  defense  in  March,  1841  that  he 
believed  the  force  of  arms  should  never  be  used.  He  opposed  the 
action  of  the  Monarchy  to  impose  its  will  in  foreign  lands.  For  this 
he  placed  his  convictions  and  ideas  above  fear.  He  added  that  if 
his  belief  that  a  society  based  on  a  social  system  of  peace,  order 
justice,  and  well-being  for  all  was  communistic,  then  he  was  a 
communist.  He  was  acquitted... 

By  1946  the  newspaper,  Le  Populaire.  published  3600  copies 
each  week... 

Although  many  of  Cabet's  followers  preferred  the  idea  of 
remaining  in  France  and  putting  Cabet's  suggestions  into  immedi- 
ate practice,  France  as  a  whole  was  unwilling  to  adopt  his  scheme 
of  social  reconstruction.  Nevertheless  a  small  group  of  several 
hundred  enthusiastic  adherents  had  sufficient  faith  in  his  mission 
to  pool  their  resources  and  make  plans  to  leave  their  homes.  They 
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were  encouraged  by  thousands  of  others  who  approved  the  plan 
through  the  donation  of  goods  and  money. 

Opponents  to  this  movement  in  France  claimed  that  the  plan 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  was  a  ruse  to  hide  a  conspiracy  for 
the  insurrection  against  Louis  Philippe.  One  journal  published  a 
story  on  March  17,  1848,  that  Cabet  was  the  head  of  a  band  of 
100,000  men  who  planned  to  overthrow  the  French  government 
and  make  Cabet  a  dictator.  Following  this  event  on  April  16,  1848, 
the  National  Guard  of  100,000  men  overran  the  streets  of  Paris 
saying,  "Down  with  the  communists."  "Death  to  Cabet."  They 
drove  past  Cabet's  house  with  an  open  coffin  on  which  was 
printed  CABET. 

There  was  much  unrest  in  France  during  1848.  On  one 
occasion  Cabet  was  arrested  when  two  guns  were  found  in  his 
office.  Later  they  were  found  to  have  belonged  to  two  National 
Guardsmen  who  left  them  behind  during  one  of  the  uprisings.  At 
the  court  hearing  in  December,  1848,  it  was  brought  out  that  Cabet 
and  his  followers  had  no  intention  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  place  as  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  which  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  and  it  wasn't  even  on  the  map.  However,  by 
December  19,  1848,  498  persons  had  already  migrated  to  New 
Orleans. 

During  this  period  of  unrest  in  France,  Cabet  wrote  that  the 
country  was  too  divided  and  many  of  the  people  too  prejudiced  to 
accept  his  ideas.  He  recalled  that  Socrates  was  condemned  to 
death  for  "corrupting  the  youth."  and  that  "Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  as  a  traitor,  a  revolutionary,  a  corruptor,  a  thief,  a 
blasphemer,  and  an  enemy  of  men  and  God." 

LAST  DAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Except  for  the  period  between  May  11,  1851,  and  July  23,  1852, 
approximately  a  year's  absence  from  Nauvoo,  Cabet  lived  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  here  from  January  19,  1848  to  his  death  on 
November  8,  1856,  at  68  years  of  age.  According  to  Cabet  his  wife 
and  widowed  daughter  had  always  planned  to  join  him  in  the 
United  States.  But  during  this  period  they  were  very  busy  in  the. 
Paris  office  disseminating  information  about  Icaria  and  aiding  the 
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emigrants  with  their  departure  from  France. 

Cabet  returned  to  France  in  May,  1851,  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  made  by  a  group  of  former  Icarians  who  deserted 
the  Colony  in  New  Orleans  following  the  failure  to  establish  a 
Colony  on  the  Red  River,  twenty  miles  north  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
They  believed  they  had  been  swindled  and  mistreated.  Cabet  was 
charged  with  failure  to  make  a  firm  contract  with  the  Peters 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  acres  of  land  in  Texas. 
Cabet  was  condemned  to  two  years  in  prison,  a  fine  of  50  francs, 
and  five  years  without  civil  rights.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis 
Napoleon  protesting  the  dishonor  brought  to  his  name  and  also 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  asking  for  an  appeal.  On 
July  19,  1851,  Cabet  defended  himself  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Paris  where  he  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  with  the  Peters 
Company  had  been  published  in  the  newspaper,  Le  Populaire,  in 
France  before  the  departure  of  the  advance  guard.  He  described 
the  philosophy  of  the  movement  and  the  many  experiences  of  the 
Icarians  in  the  United  States  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
judges  and  earning  the  admiration  of  the  accusers.  His  defense 
lasted  four  hours.  After  four  days  of  debate  he  was  acquitted. 

Cabet  found  peace  and  comfort  among  his  family  and  friends 
in  Paris  following  his  victory.  He  was  applauded  and  admired. 
One  wonders  if  he  might  have  nourished  a  secret  hope  to  remain 
in  France.  However,  in  January,  1852,  he  returned  to  England 
where  he  was  invited  to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  New 
Icaria.  While  there  he  learned  that  the  Nauvoo  Community  needed 
his  presence  and  he  left  Liverpool  immediately  on  June  9,  1852, 
arriving  in  Nauvoo  on  July  23,  1852.  Cabet  had  become  a  prisoner 
of  his  work. 

On  the  occasion  of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  Cabet 
printed  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  main  events  of  his  life 
and  the  reasons  for  leaving  France  in  the  October  18,  1854  issue  of 
the  Colonie  Icarienne  (Vol.  1,  No.  14). 

In  his  years  in  Paris,  Cabet  might  have  followed  the  party  in 
power  and  had  an  easy  life  within  the  regime,  but  he  chose  to  risk 
prosecution  for  his  conscience  and  his  independence.  For  this  he 
was  forbidden  as  a  Republican  to  practice  his  profession  and  had 
to  bear  many  accusations  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
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Cabet  died  of  apoplexy  (stroke),  in  St.  Louis,  on  November  8, 
1856,  "a  broken-hearted  man."  A  constitutional  crisis  had  split  the 
400  member  colony  during  the  early  part  of  1856,  and  neither  side 
chose  to  abide  by  the  results  of  arbitration. 

Nauvoo  had  been  considered  a  temporary  home  for  the 
Icarians  where  they  had  planned  to  reside  only  until  they  could  be 
relocated  near  Corning,  Iowa.  Land  was  less  expensive  in  Iowa, 
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and  over  3,000  acres  was  acquired  between  1852  and  1855.  The 
split  in  Nauvoo  greatly  weakened  the  Colony.  The  Minority, 
consisting  of  180  persons  moved  to  St.  Louis,  on  November  1,  1856 
and  purchased  a  26  acre  estate,  Cheltenham,  located  six  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis,  where  the  Colony  continued  for  eight  years.  Many  of 
the  families  had  moved  to  Corning,  Iowa,  by  March,  1864,  when 
President  A.  Sauva  "placed  the  keys  on  the  mortgage."  (He  gave 
up  the  property  to  the  mortgage  holders.) 

The  majority  of  the  Icarians  remained  in  Nauvoo.  However, 
the  great  economic  depression  of  1857  hit  hard.  Nauvoo  property 
was  sold  to  pay  debts,  and  in  the  fall  of  1860,  Nauvoo  was 
abandoned.  Many  of  the  members  then  joined  their  brothers  in 
Iowa,  where  a  new  charter  was  obtained  under  the  laws  of  Iowa 
to  form  a  corporation  as  an  agricultural  society.  This  group  again 
split  over  the  issue  between  the  young  and  the  old  to  change  the 
charter  to  include  factories  along  with  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1881,  twenty-six  young  families  moved  to  California  where  they 
bought  the  Bluxome  ranch  on  the  Russian  River  in  Sonoma  County 
two  miles  from  Cloverdale  and  70  miles  from  San  Francisco.  They 
planted  400  acres  of  grapes.  This  Colony  continued  until  1886 
when  it  'died  of  prosperity.' 

Cabet  considered  himself  an  ordinary  citizen  who  chose  to  live 
a  simple  life  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  shared  his 
philosophy  and  sense  of  purpose.  Under  Cabet's  initial  leadership 
the  Icarian  experiment,  based  on  universal  brotherhood,  continued 
for  fifty  years  in  the  United  States  from  1848  to  1898.  It  is  a  noble 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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FIVE 


A  Day  in  The  Life  of  Emile  Baxter  in 
The  Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois' 


Emile  Baxter 
Secretary  of  Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo 

INTRODUCTION 

History  is  written  through  the  experiences  of  individual 
members  of  a  society.  The  experience  of  my  great-grandfather, 
Emile  Baxter  and  his  wife  Annette  Powell  Baxter  represents  their 
testimony  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Icarians  to  America. 

I  SHALL  COVER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS: 
1.  Who  was  Emile  Baxter? 
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2.  When  and  why  did  Emile  &  Annette  Powell  Baxter  join  the 
Icarian  colony? 

3.  What  were  Emile 's  responsibilities? 

4.  What  was  Emile's  daily  routine? 

5.  How  was  the  Colony  governed? 

6.  What  happened  to  Emile? 

Who  Was  Emile  Baxter? 

Emile  Baxter,  the  elder  of  two  sons,  was  bom  in  Saint  Quentin, 
France  on  November  21,  1825.  His  brother  died  in  his  early  youth. 
Emile  was  the  son  of  John  and  Francoise  Guillemont  Baxter.  John, 
born  in  Scotland,  was  a  soldier  who  served  as  a  commander  of 
artillery  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
He  earned  a  medal  in  recognition  of  his  able  military  service.  He 
was  well  pleased  with  France  and  settled  in  Saint  Quentin 
following  his  marriage.  There  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
tulle  in  the  factory  of  his  father-in-law.  The  tulle  was  exported  to 
the  United  States  through  his  cousin,  E.S.  Jaffray,  a  New  York 
importer. 

On  completion  of  his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  Scotland  in  1845  Emile  accepted  a  position  with  the  firm  of 
Hennequin  and  Company,  an  importer  of  lace  and  dry  goods  in 
New  York  City.  He  lived  in  Connecticut  where  he  met  Annette 
Powell,  the  third  of  six  children  of  Thomas  and  Annette  Powell. 
She  was  born  in  France  on  December  2,  1828  and  was  educated  at 
the  Sarbonne  in  France  and  at  Oxford  University  in  England.  She 
graduated  from  the  women's  seminary  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  in 
1852.  Her  father  was  bom  in  Leicester,  England  on  December  17, 
1801.  The  family  came  to  the  United  States  about  1847.  Thomas 
Powell  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut.  On  completion  of  her  education  Annette  taught 
French  at  Miss  Porter's  School  in  Farmington,  Connecticut.  She 
was  also  an  accomplished  musician.  Emile  and  Annette  were 
married  on  July  29,  1852  in  Meriden,  Connecticut.  They  set  up 
housekeeping  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  (51  Congress  Street)  where 
Emile  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper. 

The  couple  were  parents  of  six  children:  Emile  Edward  Jaffray 
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(5/13/53),  Alfred  J.  (2/28/55),  Annette  (2/28/57),  Thomas  Powell 
(2/12/59),  Cecil  John  (2/15/61),  and  Bertha  (2/17/63).  Annette  died 
on  July  29,  1863  and  six  months  following  the  birth  of  her  last 
child.  Emile  then  married  Mary  Weimer,  a  native  of  Vienne, 
Austria,  on  May  21,  1864.  One  child  was  bom  to  this  union,  Laura 
Adelle  (5/14/65).  Emile  Baxter  died  on  June  17,  1895  followed  by  his 
second  wife  in  1911. 

When  and  why  did  Emile  and  Annette  Baxter  join  the  Icarian  Colony? 

Emile  and  Annette  were  both  living  in  France  during  the 
corrupt  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  1840s.  There  was  much 
unrest  among  the  middle  class.  Several  social  philosophers  were 
recommending  alternate  life  styles  to  cope  with  economic  injus- 
tices. Fourierism  and  other  forms  of  cooperative  living  were 
becoming  popular  along  the  East  Cost.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  wrote  warmly  of  these  experiments  in 
democratic  organization.  He  was  aware  of  Etienne  Cabet's 
writings.  He  was  delighted  to  entertain  Cabet  at  a  large  banquet 
on  his  arrival  to  New  York  City  in  December  1848  on  his  way  to 
New  Orleans.  Greeley  advised  his  readers  "Go  west  young  man." 
It  is  conceivable  that  Emile  and  Annette  attended  some  meetings 
of  the  French  speaking  groups  organized  in  Connecticut  and 
possibly  they  met  each  other  at  one  of  these  gatherings.  I  have 
their  correspondence  from  August  1850  to  October  1853. 

Although  Emile  was  baptized  a  Catholic,  his  father,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, thought  that  if  his  son  was  well-educated  he  would  become 
knowledgeable  in  all  religions  and  could  select  one  compatible 
with  his  beliefs  as  an  adult.  Emile  did  not  follow  the  Catholic  faith 
in  the  United  States.  Annette's  parents  were  Presbyterian.  The  first 
record  of  their  interest  in  the  Icarian  Movement  was  Emile 's  letter 
to  Etienne  Cabet  of  September  17,  1854  as  foUows: 

"Dear  and  esteemed  Monsieur  Cabet, 

Prepare  a  lodging  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  infant 
whom  you  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  an  antiquated  and 
fatal  social  organization:  from  now  on  they  are  committed 
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body  and  soul  to  Icaria  and  request  their  admission. 

Pardon  me,  Monsieur,  if  I  begin  so  brusquely  to  declare 
first  of  all  our  conversion  to  your  Voyage  en  Icaria  a  fact. 

Son  of  a  Scotsman  and  of  a  French  woman,  born  in  France 
at  St.  Quentin  (Aisne)  where  my  father  was  a  manufacturer,  I 
am  28  and  an  American  citizen. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  reflect  on  the  sad  condition  of 
human  life.  In  my  hours  of  sadness  I  search  deeply,  as  did 
Leibnitz  and  so  many  others  before  me,  from  where  comes  the 
evil  and  why  it  exists  on  God's  Earth.  Naturally  I  am  discour- 
aged, but  if  I  have  not  found  a  positive  solution,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  evil  in  general  exists  only  accidentally  and  that  it  is 
only  an  effect  and  not  a  cause. 

I  hold  the  position  that  the  majority  of  faults  that  cause  so 
many  tears  to  humankind  come  from  human  kind  itself,  be  it 
ignorance,  be  it  forgetting  or  scorning  the  simple  laws  of 
Nature,  or  above  all,  be  it  the  poor  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion. I  have  wondered,  therefore,  what  kind  of  social  organiza- 
tion is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  benefit  to  men?  I  have 
committed  myself  to  the  search.  And  on  the  way  I  have  met 
Christ.  My  eyes  were  opened  as  were  the  eyes  of  Paul;  and  for 
the  first  time,  I  understood  what  is  meant  by  Christianity.  Do 
not  think.  Monsieur,  that  I  believe  the  word  to  be  divine,  I 
believe  the  orator  divine. 

I  shall  not  continue  any  longer,  therefore,  to  tell  you  how 
I  became  Icarian.  That  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  know  for  the 
moment  that  as  soon  as  I  was  quite  convinced  of  my  conversion 
to  the  Icarian  System,  I  thought  it  was  not  enough  to  find  it 
good,  and  to  talk  about  it  with  friends  to  keep  up  a  dull 
conversation  and  continuing  to  live  by  the  past:  no,  on  the 
contrary;  finding  is  such  as  I  would  wish  to  do,  if  I  possess  the 
talent,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give  one's  self:  that  is  why  I 
am  leaving.  One  life  most  devoted  to  a  new  principle  can 
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accelerate  its  development  and  lead  humanity  to  a  happiness  less 
artificial  and  more  solid  than  that  which  it  possesses  today. 

Now  we  come  to  practical  matters,  and  permit  me,  Mon- 
sieur, to  ask  several  questions— I  shall  skip  those  for  which  I 
have  just  found  answers  in  an  issue  of  Colonic  Icarian.  to  which 
I  have  just  subscribed— such  as  the  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
Society  in  case  it  were  to  lose  its  venerable  creator.  This 
question  and  its  answer  are  of  immense  importance  for  the 
future  success  of  the  Society,  about  all  to  those  who  do  not 
forget  that  mankind  does  not  know  enough  (generally  speaking) 
to  decide  for  himself;  that  he  needs  a  beacon  to  direct  him;  he 
has  to  see  the  white  plume  in  order  to  rally  himself  and  to 
advance  in  the  right  direction.  But  what  question  is  sufficiently 
answered.  This  will  be  for  the  living  to  be  his  own  guide. 

At  a  time  agreed  upon  among  you,  I  would  like,  if  it  is 
suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  Community  and  its  needs,  to 
establish  a  factory  to  make  stockings,  vests,  drawers  in  wool, 
wool  and  cotton,  or  all  cotton,  knitted  underwear,  and  over- 
coats. 

One  of  my  close  friends  who  has  established  many  factories 
here  like  this  is  seeking  to  realize  his  fortune.  As  he  is  a 
communist  without  admitting  it,  if  I  can  persuade  him  to 
accompany  me,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  We  would 
undertake  then  to  furnish  all  the  materials,  machines,  and 
necessary  tools. 

We  would  at  the  same  time  produce  other  goods  and  would 
be  able  then  to  sell  off  the  surplus  not  needed  by  the  Commu- 
nity. In  this  way,  we  could  acquire  capital  which  would  be  of 
use  to  expand  the  Society. 

Do  you  raise  sheep  for  wool? 

Do  you  possess  any  sewing  machines? 

Have  you  any  physicians  among  you? 

What  household  goods  should  we  bring?  Iron  beds,  mat- 
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tresses,  covers,  pans,  silverware? 

My  wife  is,  if  this  is  possible,  even  more  Icarian  than  I:  she 
would  like  to  leave  immediately;  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  come 
until  spring.  She  is  also  born  in  France  of  English  parents. 

Of  course,  we  both  speak  English  as  well  as  French. 

My  wife  joins  me  to  recommend  ourselves  to  the  good  will 
of  all  the  Icarians  and  for  you  to  witness  our  profound  venera- 
tion." 

Emile  Baxter 

As  noted  in  the  letter  Emile  proposed  to  bring  a  friend  to  assist 
him  in  establishing  a  clothing  factory  for  the  Colony.  He  suggested 
that  the  surplus  could  be  sold  to  others.  He  mentioned  in  his  letter 
that  his  wife  was  even  "more  Icarian  than  I."  They  planned  to 
move  to  Nauvoo  in  the  spring  of  1855,  but  due  to  the  coming  birth 
of  their  second  child,  the  trip  was  postponed. 

Correspondence  continued  between  Emile  and  Cabet  during 
the  rest  of  1854  ending  on  May  15,  1855.  There  were  eleven  letters 
from  Cabet,  most  of  them  written  by  his  secretary.  Cabet  noted  in 
his  reply  to  Emile's  first  letter  of  September  17th,  "your  letter  gives 
me  much  pleasure,  especially  with  the  assurance  that  your  wife  is 
as  Icarian  as  you.  She  will  be  able  to  be  of  help  in  the  education  of 
our  girls.  Write  me  often.  Do  not  come  without  having  received 
complete  information  from  me.  Try  to  convert  and  bring  with  you 
your  father-in-law.  Make  him  familiar  with  my  writings."  He 
added  that  he  would  write  a  longer  letter  at  another  time. 

Emile's  second  letter  of  October  31,  1854  was  also  published  in 
the  Colonie  Icarienne  on  November  29th  (Vol.  1,  No.  20).  In 
summary  Emile  wrote  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  steps  to 
follow  his  ideals.  He  spoke  of  the  skills  in  his  family  in  manufac- 
turing waistcoats  and  trousers  and  of  the  desire  of  his  father-in- 
law  to  aid  the  Society.  He  pointed  out  that  his  father-in-law  was 
in  the  process  of  getting  two  patents  for  knitting  machinery  and 
was  building  two  more  workshops.  He  was  sympathetic  to  the 
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Icarian  cause  but  he  did  not  want  to  join. 

Emile  explained  that  he  had  visited  the  Oneida  Colony  in  New 
York,  but  he  felt  that  Mr.  Noyes  was  too  dogmatic  in  his  view  of 
religion  and  he  did  not  approve  of  his  view  on  the  place  of 
women.  Emile  added  that  after  many  years  of  research  on  the 
subject  he  chose  the  Society  of  Icaria--not  because  it  offered 
perfection  but  because  he  would  be  among  men  with  the  same 
aspiration. 

Emile  related  that  his  father-in-law  agreed  to  come  to  Nauvoo 
to  establish  the  workshop  and  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  the 
apparel.  Emile  said  he  would  also  like  to  see  his  father,  John 
Baxter,  join  the  Colony.  He  explained  that  John  is  retired  and 
living  in  Newark  where  he  owns  his  home  and  passes  the  time 
fabricating  waistcoats  and  trousers.  At  the  moment  he  is  in  France 
awaiting  a  divorce  from  his  wife  who  does  not  want  to  come  to 
America. 

In  closing  Emile  said  he  would  like  to  translate  Cabet's  book 
True  Christianity  According  to  lesus  Christ  into  English. 

Cabet  wrote  several  letters  to  Emile  regarding  a  business 
matter  pertaining  to  the  Colony.  However,  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
on  January  24,  1855  in  which  he  stated  that  he  learned  with  regret 
about  the  accident  which  happened  to  your  child  (Emile  Edward). 
He  hoped  that  he  would  soon  receive  notice  of  his  cure.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  of  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  Emile's  father-in- 
law.  Cabet  planned  to  send  more  of  his  writings.  He  said  that  his 
book  True  Christianity  had  already  been  translated  in  English  in 
serial  form  in  the  Nauvoo  Tribune.  He  planned  to  send  Emile  65 
copies. 

Cabet  expressed  appreciation  to  Thomas  Powell  for  his  promise 
to  send  Cabet  one  half  of  the  proceeds  for  the  sale  of  his  invention 
for  which  he  expected  to  receive  about  $60,000. 

Cabet  asked  Emile  to  visit  Mr.  Dana,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  to  find  out  why  his  subscription  had  stopped.  To  date, 
there  had  been  an  exchange  of  newspapers.  A  postscript  noted 
that  the  snow  in  Nauvoo  had  drifted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
and  had  stopped  all  communication. 

In  one  letter  Cabet  questioned  Annette's  desire  to  bring  her 
piano.  Cabet  stated  since  the  Society  could  not  provide  a  piano  for 
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all  members,  it  would  be  more  practical  to  sell  the  piano  (for  $200). 
He  ruled  that  Annette  could  not  bring  her  iron  bed,  because 
everyone  could  not  have  iron  beds.  Wooden  beds  are  sufficient.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  bring  iron  kitchen  utensils  if  they  are  not 
too  heavy.  Annette  asked  for  a  catalog  of  books  to  be  used  in 
teaching  English  to  the  children.  Cabet  wrote  that  the  Colony  had 
no  catalog.  She  could  get  more  information  when  she  arrived. 

On  January  31st  Cabet  pointed  out  "Our  petition  to  Congress 
will  be  discussed  soon.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  Congress  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  us  a  recommendation?" 

In  his  last  letter  on  May  15,  1855  Cabet  acknowledged  Emile's 
plan  to  come  to  Nauvoo  in  June.  Emile  asked  to  bring  three  boxes 
of  books.  Cabet  wrote  that  he  usually  discourages  this  request 
because  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  books  unless  they  would  be 
useful  to  the  Colony.  Cabet  assured  Emile  that  his  books  would  be 
useful.  Cabet  asked  Emile  to  bring  the  sewing  machine  with  him. 

What  were  Emile's  responsibilities? 

When  Emile  arrived  in  Nauvoo  in  June  1855  his  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  Annette,  and  his  two  children,  Emile 
Edward,  two  years  of  age  and  Alfred  J.,  four  months  of  age.  If 
Emile  brought  the  sewing  machine  with  him,  he  was  probably 
assigned  to  the  workshop  for  making  the  clothing.  The  men  wore 
heavy  cotton  trousers  for  the  fields  and  velveteen  pants  for  dress. 
Emile  wore  a  top  hat  and  was  carefully  attired  at  all  times.  The 
women  were  given  similar  blue  cotton  dresses  with  white  aprons 
and  pantaloons,  and  white  bonnets.  I  can  find  no  information  if 
Thomas  Powell,  Emile's  father-in-law,  ever  came  to  Nauvoo.  One 
brother-in-law,  John,  and  his  wife,  Martha,  and  daughter,  Alice, 
came  in  1859,  and  another  brother-in-law,  Thomas,  came  to 
Nauvoo  after  he  finished  medical  school  in  New  York  City  in  the 
1860s.  He  settled  in  a  rural  area  four  miles  east  of  Nauvoo  in 
Powellton  which  bears  his  name.  He  married  a  local  woman,  Mary 
Klemeyer. 

On  February  3,  1856  Emile  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  Secretary  to  the  Society.  He  was  favored  by  both  sides 
during  the  period  of  gathering  dissension  because  of  his  "objectiv- 
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ity  and  loyalty  to  the  cause." 

As  Secretary  his  tasks  included  that  of  bookkeeper,  recorder  of 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  General  Assembly, 
assistant  to  Cabet  to  do  his  correspondence,  and  assisting  in  the 
editing  of  the  Revue  Icarienne.  as  well  as  other  duties  connected 
with  the  library. 


Annette  Powell  Baxter 
Teacher  in  School 


YJhat  was  Emile's  daily  routine? 

As  head  of  a  young  household  of  four,  Emile  and  Annette 
were  assigned  to  a  two-room  apartment  which  consisted  of  a 
sitting  room  and  a  bedroom.  It  was  heated  with  small  stoves  using 
wood  or  coal.  There  was  no  kitchen  as  the  family  took  its  meals  in 
the  community  dining  hall  located  a  few  steps  from  the  apartment 
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building  on  "Temple  Square."  Larger  families  or  families  with  older 
children  were  assigned  a  house  near  the  Temple  Square.  New 
arrivals  stayed  in  the  Icarian  Hotel  located  across  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Temple  Square. 

The  day  began  at  the  same  time  for  everyone  when  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  called  everyone  to  breakfast.  The  men  usually  had 
bread  and  a  drop  of  liquor.  The  women  had  cafe-au-lait  with  bread 
and  jam.  Three  men  were  assigned  to  cook  the  meals  and  four 
women  washed  the  dishes  and  served  the  tables.  The  women 
rotated  every  two  weeks.  Lunch  and  dinner  began  with  a  bowl  of 
soup  followed  by  beef,  veal,  lamb,  fish  or  game  and  potatoes. 
Vegetables,  cheese  and  fruit  were  served  at  every  meal. 

All  adults  went  to  their  assigned  jobs  following  breakfast  and 
returned  to  the  dining  hall  at  noon  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  noon  break  lasted  from  one  to  two  hours  except  during 
harvest  season.  There  was  time  for  family  gatherings  with  the 
children  before  dinner  which  was  served  at  seven  or  eight  in  the 
evening.  Following  dinner,  families  could  take  a  promenade  or 
pursue  their  talents  in  art,  music,  drama  or  classes  in  adult 
education. 

Children  between  five  and  eleven  stayed  overnight  in  the 
dormitories  in  the  schoolhouse,  where  they  were  served  breakfast. 
Children  of  high  school  age  helped  with  various  chores  such  as 
cleaning  vegetables  and  working  with  their  fathers. 

With  one  child  at  two  years  of  age  and  another  at  four  months, 
Annette  spent  most  of  her  time  caring  for  her  children.  She  also 
taught  English  to  the  children  in  the  school. 

There  were  two  doctors  in  the  Society  who  were  well  educated. 
Medicines  were  sent  from  France.  Male  patients  were  treated  in 
the  infirmary  whereas  women,  children  and  the  elderly  were 
cared  for  at  home. 

Men  and  boys  bathed  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  summer. 
Women  and  girls  used  the  bathhouse. 

Emile  was  a  talented  artist  and  Annette  played  the  piano. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  Following  breakfast 
Cabet  led  the  "Cours  Icarien"  at  which  time  he  spoke  on  some 
aspect  of  his  book  on  True  Christianity.  He  reminded  his  followers 
of  the  essence  of  Icaria  which  was  to  put  Christ's  teachings  into 
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practice  every  day.  At  times  the  children  would  recite  poetry  or 
anecdotes  they  had  learned  at  school. 

Sunday  noon  dinner  was  often  a  picnic  along  the  Mississippi 
River  under  the  chestnut  and  walnut  trees.  After  gathering  nuts  or 
dancing  the  quadrille,  families  would  return  to  their  homes  at 
dusk. 

How  was  the  Colony  governed? 

On  each  Saturday  evening  the  tables  in  the  dining  room  were 
moved  against  the  wall.  The  benches  were  placed  in  a  circle 
around  one  table  where  Cabet  sat  with  his  two  secretaries.  The 
women  gathered  on  one  side  and  the  youth  between  16  and  20 
were  assembled  together.  All  persons  took  part  in  the  discussions, 
but  decisions  were  made  by  the  adult  males  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  Each  point  of  view  was  respected.  No  one  had  special 
privileges.  An  effort  was  made  to  resolve  conflicts  as  they  arose. 
The  women  had  a  voice  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  them.  Matters 
affecting  the  youth  were  referred  to  them  for  their  recommenda- 
tion. From  1848  until  the  spring  of  1856  the  questions  pertaining 
to  the  governance  of  the  Society  were  resolved  through  democratic 
action.  However,  in  1856  Cabet  proposed  that  the  constitution  be 
changed  so  that  the  term  of  office  for  the  president  be  extended 
from  one  to  four  years  and  that  the  president  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  four  years. 
Although  there  was  no  fundamental  disagreement  with  his 
proposal,  it  was  pointed  out  to  Cabet  that  according  to  the 
constitution  changes  were  allowed  only  in  odd  numbered  years. 
On  August  3,  1856,  Cabet  was  not  reelected  president.  Dissension 
arose  and  finally  about  half  the  group  moved  to  St.  Louis  where 
Cabet  died  on  November  6,  1856. 

What  happened  to  Emile? 

Emile  and  his  family  returned  to  Newark,  New  Jersey  in 
September  1856.  However  they  were  unhappy  in  the  east  and 
decided  to  return  to  Nauvoo.  In  1857  on  the  way  back  Emile 
stopped  at  Cornell  University  and  purchased  about  80  stocks  of 
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grapes  to  decide  which  ones  would  grow  in  Nauvoo.  He  bought 
eight  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  current  Nauvoo  Trailer 
Court.  His  three  sons  joined  him  in  the  grape  and  fruit  business 
which  continued  until  1894  when  Emile's  poor  health  prompted  his 
retirement.  He  and  his  second  wife  moved  to  Keokuk  to  live  with 
their  daughter.  He  died  one  year  later. 

Emile  had  lived  a  full  life.  His  dreams  were  fulfilled  in  the 
success  of  his  ventures  and  the  successful  lives  of  his  seven 
children.  His  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  and  even  great, 
great  grandchildren  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  became  teachers,  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  the 
Icarians  whose  first  priority  was  education  for  their  children.  The 
Icarian  experience  has  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  United 
States. 

(*Paper  given  at  19th  annual  Icarian  weekend  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  18,  1987.) 
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SIX 


The  Contribution  of  Women  in 
The  Icarian  Colony 


The  Icarian  Wash  House 

The  contribution  of  women  in  Utopian  societies  in  the  United 
States  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  varied  depending  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  society  toward  womanhood  in  general  and 
the  function  of  women  in  the  family  and  the  communal  structure 
in  relation  to  the  larger  society  within  which  it  existed. 

In  this  exploratory  paper  I  shall  give  a  brief  review  of  the 
Icarian  movement,  its  philosophy  toward  womanhood  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  contribution  of  women  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  goals.  This  description  gives  a  rather  positive  and  idealistic 
view  which  may  not  have  been  borne  out  entirely  in  practice. 
Times  were  difficult  for  everyone  during  the  pioneer  years  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  sharing  of  arduous  chores  and  sorrows 
following  frequent  illnesses,  death,  and  separation  of  families  from 
their  roots  might  possibly  account  for  the  gaiety  and  happy  spirit 
of  the  early  colonists  often  observed  by  their  fellow-citizens  in 
Nauvoo. 
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Who  were  the  Icarians?  And  what  was  the  contribution  of  the 
women  among  them? 

THE  ICARIAN  COLONY  IN  NAUVOO 

In  1854  approximately  400  idealists  represented  six  countries  of 
Europe  (over  three-fourths  from  France)  were  practicing  a  form  of 
communal  living  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois—  an  experiment  in  a  social 
organization  which  they  believed  would  eradicate  poverty,  crime, 
riots,  exploitation,  and  human  misery.  They  called  themselves 
Icarians~an  appellation  taken  form  a  novel  Voyage  to  Icaria  written 
by  Etienne  Cabet,  the  leader  of  the  Icarians,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
patriot,  former  solicitor  general  of  Corsica,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France.  He  became  editor  of  Le 
Populaire,  a  newspaper  he  created,  which  became  the  voice  of  the 
wage  earner,  small  shop  owners,  artists,  and  middle-class 
intellectuals  in  France.  Cabet's  criticism  of  the  regime  of  Louis 
Philippe—in  which  inflation  was  running  rampant,  taxes  were 
skyrocketing,  unemployment  was  soaring,  crime  was  unchecked, 
and  riots  and  violence  made  the  streets  unsafe  for  all— resulted  in 
a  court  hearing  where  Cabet  was  found  guilty  of  libel  and  given 
the  choice  of  a  prison  sentence  or  exile  from  the  country  for  five 
years. 

Cabet  chose  to  go  to  England  where  he  supported  himself 
through  his  writings  and  some  help  from  his  admirers  in  France. 
As  a  lawyer  in  France  he  had  won  many  civil  rights  cases  in  the 
courts  and  his  editorials  had  also  established  a  following.  While  in 
England  he  studied  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  govern- 
ments recorded  in  history.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  gradual  shift  toward  a  cleavage  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  exploiters  and  the  exploited  which  brought  on  most  of 
the  dissension  and  human  misery.  He  was  influenced  by  many 
Utopian  writers  and  philosophers.  He  became  friendly  with  Robert 
Owen,  the  socially  minded  industrialist,  who  had  established  the 
Utopian  community  in  New  Harmony,  Indiana. 

Impressed  by  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  Cabet  used  the  same 
format  in  his  novel  Voyage  to  Icaria.  He  used  this  medium  to 
describe  his  ideas  for  a  perfect  social  organization.  In  the  novel  an 
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Englishmen  makes  a  tour  of  a  mythical  country,  Icaria,  and  is 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  success  of  its  social  organization  in  which 
each  person  contributed  according  to  his  ability  and  talents  and 
received  what  he  needed  to  survive  and  to  develop  his  skills- 
much  like  a  family.  The  novel  published  in  England  in  1839  and  in 
France  in  1840  became  a  "best  seller."  Most  families  exhibited  a 
copy  on  the  parlor  table.  It  is  claimed  that  over  400,000  persons 
read  the  book.  Those  who  chose  to  put  the  ideals  into  practice 
called  themselves  Icarians. 

Cabet  hoped  that  the  Icarians  might  be  able  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  change  in  the  organization  of  the  French  government  to 
fulfill  the  goals  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  so,  France  would  be 
divided  into  100  departments,  and  each  department  would  have 
100  communes.  Sovereignty  would  rest  with  each  individual 
voter.  There  would  be  stipulations  on  the  ownership  of  property 
based  on  the  universal  welfare  of  all. 

The  Icarians,  however,  became  increasingly  restless  as  the 
despotism  and  exploitation  of  the  masses  under  King  Philippe 
increased.  They  persuaded  Cabet  to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  an 
advance  party  to  go  to  America  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
glorious  social  experiment.  Several  thousand  acres  of  land  were 
leased  north  of  Dallas,  Texas  on  the  Red  River.  The  advance  party 
arrived  in  Texas  only  to  find  that  the  land  was  not  accessible  by 
water.  In  the  meanwhile  King  Philippe  had  been  overthrown.  On 
hearing  this  welcomed  news  many  Icarians  immediately  returned 
to  France  hoping  to  establish  an  Icaria  at  home.  Others  were  more 
skeptical  and  decided  to  remain  in  the  United  States  to  try  their 
social  experiment.  Upon  learning  that  Nauvoo  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  they  embarked  on  a  two-week  voyage  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  establish  their  colony. 

Cabet  spelled  out  the  principles  of  the  Colony  in  the  masthead 
of  the  first  issue  of  the  newspaper  Colonie  Icarienne.  Translated 
from  the  French  he  wrote,  "Communism  is  the  opposite  of 
Individualism.  It  is  an  association  of  the  most  understanding, 
based  on  Brotherhood,  Solidarity,  Equality,  Liberty,  and  Unity.  It 
is  founded  on  education,  work,  and  marriage,  and  the  family.  It 
is  founded  also  on  mutual  and  universal  affirmation;  it  is  the 
realization  of  democracy  of  the  republic  and  of  Christianity  in  its 
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purest  form." 

The  guiding  precepts  were:  "Each  for  all  and  all  for  each;  from 
each  his  contribution  and  talent,  and  to  each  according  to  his  need; 
all  function  is  one  work,  and  all  work  is  one  function;  property  is 
owned  collectively  and  the  establishment  of  a  community  is  based 
on  peace  by  consent  of  each  individual  according  to  the  national 
will."' 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN 

Cabet  believed  that  the  concepts  of  fraternity  and  equality 
applied  equally  to  women.  In  replying  to  a  letter  from  an  inquiring 
Frenchman  whose  wife  asked  if  "fraternity"  applied  equally  to 
women  Cabet  replied  "absolutely  yes."  A  woman  from  Lyon, 
France  wrote,  "a  thousand  thanks  to  M.  Cabet.... for  he  alone  after 
Christ.... lifts  his  voice  for  women,  to  defend  our  rights,  to  make 
US  equal  to  men  and  not  their  slaves...". 

Cabet  was  indignant  against  modern  pretentious  civilization 
which  treats  women  as  a  kind  of  slave,  and  he  fought  against  the 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  a  society  which  condemns  more  than 
half  of  its  women  to  ignorance  and  misery.  He  reasoned  that  many 
women  were  ignorant,  superstitious  and  bigoted  because  they 
were  deprived  of  a  broad  education  and  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  talents.  He  asked  if  this  condition  is  the  fault  of  the 
women  or  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived? 

According  to  Cabet  man's  life  is  incomplete  without  a  woman 
whether  it  be  his  relationship  with  his  mother,  sister,  wife,  or 
daughter.  The  social  organization  of  the  Colony  is  favorable  to 
women  in  Cabet's  view.  The  Community  is  organized  on  the 
theory  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  unity  in  everything  including  the 
possession  of  property,  work  and  in  education.  Land  is  used  for 
the  welfare  of  all;  industry  is  managed  for  the  common  interest, 
and  education  is  provided  for  all  citizens.  The  community  exists 
for  the  well-being  of  all  and  this  includes  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men. 

Cabet  explained  further  that  men  have  the  duty  to  show 
understanding,  respect,  affection,  devotion,  and  protection  to  the 
women.  In  all  the  assemblies  attention  should  be  given  first  to  the 
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laws  and  measures  which  concern  the  women.  Not  only  should  a 
man  show  love  and  respect  for  his  parents,  loyalty  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  devotion  to  his  wife  and  protection  to  his  children 
especially  his  daughters,  he  should  have  the  same  high  regard  for 
all  women,  children  and  elderly  in  the  community.  All  legislation, 
all  action  taken  by  the  magistrate  should  fulfill  these  sentiments 
toward  women. 

In  a  word,  Cabet  writes,  men  are  guided  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  reason  and  consequently  find  their  happiness  in  their  wives 
whom  they  idolize  and  therefore  devote  themselves  to  making 
them  happy.  In  the  Society  the  needs  of  women  are  met  from 
childhood  through  their  developing  years  through  careful  attention 
to  their  health,  cultivations  of  beauty,  intelligence,  character,  and 
wisdom. 

Although  some  groups  have  said  that  marriage  and  family  life 
are  too  confining,  Cabet  and  the  Icarians  found  this  view  false  and 
short-sighted.  They  believed  that  marriage  and  the  family  are  the 
foundation  of  the  community.  Attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  men  and  women  for  their  duties  within  the  family  as  well 
as  within  the  Society.  Couples  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
well  acquainted  before  marriage.  Although  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
divorce,  few  couples  seek  one.  Life  for  women  in  the  Colony  is 
much  improved  for  the  majority  of  women  because  marriage  for 
them  provides  happiness  in  their  self-development  and  indepen- 
dence. The  Society  benefits  the  women  who  are  assured  of  their 
natural  rights  along  with  dignity  and  respect. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN  IN  DAILY  LIFE  OF  COLONY 

Women  in  the  Icarian  Colony  performed  a  variety  of  functions 
in  their  roles  as  wives,  mothers,  workers  in  collective  tasks,  in 
governance,  and  in  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  Society. 

All  single  members  of  the  Society  were  expected  to  get  married 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Young  persons  have  ample 
opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  According 
to  Cabet,  "marriage  and  the  family  are  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony  ....  They  are  the  base  of  the  social  order  and  of  the 
public  peace  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  happiness  of  the  women. 
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of  their  children,  and  of  the  men  themselves."  All  marriages  took 
place  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  dining  hall  following  the  noon 
meal.  Cabet  not  only  performed  the  ceremony,  but  he  gave  a  brief 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  each  spouse  and  the  rewards  of  their 
union.  The  whole  Community  helped  the  couple  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

Wives  were  expected  to  be  devoted  and  loyal  to  their  husbands 
and  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  family.  Relieved  of  many  household 
chores  in  the  evening  couples  had  time  to  enjoy  their  family  life 
and  to  pursue  common  interests. 

Cabet  discouraged  the  admission  of  single  persons  into  the 
Colony.  One  woman  who  had  separated  from  her  husband  asked 
to  join  the  Colony  to  begin  to  new  life.  She  had  an  affair  with  one 
of  the  Icarians  and  became  pregnant  after  about  six  months.  They 
were  both  expelled  from  the  Colony. 

Socialization  of  the  infants  by  their  mothers  was  highly  valued 
in  the  Society.  Therefore,  mothers  were  freed  of  all  other  duties 
until  their  infants  reached  three  years  of  age.  Daily  care  of  the 
infants  included  a  promenade  with  the  baby  carriage  each  morning 
and  afternoon  weather  permitting.  From  the  beginning  mothers 
were  expected  to  instill  the  moral  values  of  the  Colony  instill  the 
young.  Older  children  when  not  in  school  spent  leisure  hours  at 
home  before  the  evening  meal  as  well  as  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Mothers  aided  each  other  with  problems  in  child  rearing.  Neigh- 
bors were  expected  to  give  friendly  advice  during  periods  of  stress 
in  coping  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  spirit. 

In  times  of  illness  the  mother  was  looked  up  to  as  the  healer. 
Women  were  relieved  of  other  duties  when  there  was  sickness  in 
the  family.  She  ministered  to  family  members  at  home  or  aided  the 
nurses  in  the  infirmary. 

Outside  the  home  women  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Community.  They  usually  worked  from  four  to  six 
hours  a  day  leaving  time  for  other  family  responsibilities.  They 
usually  worked  in  pairs.  Some  tasks  were  reassigned  every  two 
weeks,  but  most  tasks  were  assigned  for  six  months  to  one  year. 
A  few  jobs  were  assigned  for  an  indefinite  period.  Assignments 
included  the  jobs  as  teacher,  nurse,  seamstress,  weaver,  hair- 
dresser, laundress,  kitchen  helper  as  well  as  teachers  of  art,  drama 
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or  music.  Women  also  assisted  the  tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks, 
physicians,  and  librarians. 

Great  effort  was  made  to  obtain  qualified  teachers  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  The  most  prominent  building  in  the 
Colony  was  the  school  which  was  constructed  of  stone  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Mormon  temple.  The  building  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  side  housed  30  to  40  boys  from  5  to  16  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  side  housed  an  equal  number  of  girls.  The  first  floor 
contained  the  classrooms  and  the  second  floor  was  the  dormitory. 
Women  taught  classes  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  school  and  were 
also  in  charge  of  their  dormitory.  Women  also  supervised  the 
nursery  and  the  kindergarten. 

Two  women  aided  the  physicians  in  the  infirmary.  The  men 
were  treated  in  the  infirmary  while  the  women,  children,  and  the 
elderly  were  treated  at  home.  From  January  1853  to  September 
1855  the  number  of  sick  each  month  varied  from  8  to  36.  There 
were  fewer  patients  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
December  and  greater  number  during  August,  September  and 
October. 

Many  women  worked  as  seamstresses  mending  linens, 
hosiery,  and  drapery.  They  also  operated  the  spinning  wheels, 
knitted,  and  made  hats.  The  women  wore  dark  blue  homespun 
dresses  with  full  skirts  protected  with  white  aprons.  They  usually 
wore  white  highly  starched  bonnets.  The  men  wore  heavy  denim 
pants  for  the  fields  and  velvet  or  velveteen  for  dress.  The  belong- 
ings of  each  family  were  numbered. 

Linens  and  clothing  were  washed  in  the  wash-house  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  Lye  from  the  ashes  in  the  lumber  mill  was  used 
as  a  bleach.  Ironing  and  mending  were  done  over  the  dining  hall. 
For  bathing  the  women  used  the  bath  house  behind  the  apartment 
dwellings  whereas  the  men  used  the  River. 

Women  assisted  the  two  male  cooks  in  preparation  of  vegeta- 
bles and  serving  the  food.  Families  usually  ate  together.  School 
children  had  their  meals  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  men  did  the 
dishes  freeing  the  women  for  family  duties. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  self-improvement  in  the  evenings. 
Artists  pursued  their  talents.  Women  taught  music  and  dancing. 
Concerts  and  plays  were  performed  frequently.  Families  usually 
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had  some  time  together  before  and  after  the  evening  meal. 
Relieved  of  the  care  of  children  during  much  of  the  day  with  no 
washing,  ironing,  or  cooking  to  do  in  the  evening,  the  women 
were  free  to  share  family  interests. 

Although  women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote  on  most 
matters,  their  opinions  were  eagerly  sought  in  the  governance  of 
the  Colony.  The  constitution  provided  for  a  six-member  Board  of 
Directors,  three  of  whom  were  elected  every  six  months  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  Board  members  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
President  and  General  Superintendent,  Director  of  Finances  and 
Provisions,  Director  of  Clothing  and  Lodging,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, Health,  and  Amusements,  Director  of  Industry  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Printing  Office.  Legislative 
authority  was  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  which  was  com- 
posed of  every  male  member  of  the  Colony  over  20  years  of  age. 

According  to  Shaw  a  woman  was  generally  chosen  Director 
of  Clothing  and  Lodging.  Women  were  entitled  to  vote  on  several 
questions,  such  as  the  admission  of  new  members,  amendments 
to  the  constitution.  Director  of  Clothing  and  Lodging,  and  other 
matters  of  concern  to  the  women  themselves. 

The  General  Assembly  was  held  on  Saturday  evenings 
following  dinner.  This  was  a  time  to  iron  out  difficulties  which  had 
come  up  during  the  week  and  to  make  decisions  for  action  to  be 
taken  the  following  week.  The  women  seated  themselves  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 
Their  opinions  were  highly  valued  even  though  they  did  not  vote. 
The  opinions  of  the  young  adults  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  were 
also  solicited. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  Each  Sunday  morning  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Nauvoo  attended  their  church  services,  the  Incarians 
assembled  to  hear  Cabet  give  a  talk  on  the  practical  application  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  Cabet  believed  to  be  the  perfect 
model  of  an  exemplary  life  for  all  humanity.  Cabet  often  quoted 
from  his  622-page  book  True  Christianity  According  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
which  he  compared  the  concepts  of  Christianity  with  those  of  the 
Icarian  Colony. 

The  Icarians  made  a  valiant  effort  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  everyday  lives.  They  called  each  other  brother 
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or  sister  and  addressed  Cabet  as  "pere."  They  regarded  themselves 
as  members  of  a  united  family.  To  them  Christianity  more  than 
any  other  social  system  guarantees  to  man  all  his  individuality  and 
dignity  as  he  develops  his  talents  and  intellect  through  education 
in  his  pursuit  of  freedom  from  anguish,  from  worry,  and  from 
poverty.  This  idealistic  doctrine  recognized  the  natural  rights, 
equality,  and  freedom  of  women.  They  believed  that  communism 
is  a  true  religion;  for  no  religion  relies  more  strongly  on  the 
doctrine  of  brotherly  charity.  All  religions  share  the  goal  of 
eliminating  wrong  doing  and  iniquities  as  well  as  to  assure  the 
well  being  of  mankind,  but  what  religion  can  put  these  ideals  into 
practice  better  than  the  Community? 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Cabet  often  led  the  group  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  children  would  gather 
nuts.  Dinner  under  the  trees  was  often  followed  by  musical 
entertainment.  Some  citizens  would  dance  the  quadrille,  and  they 
would  all  return  home  by  sunset. 

Women  were  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  upholding  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  moral  development  of  the  children.  The  school 
was  organized  as  a  "mini-colony"  on  democratic  principles  in  order 
to  instill  the  qualities  of  equality,  solidarity,  and  brotherhood  at  a 
early  age.  Female  teachers  assisted  the  girls  in  their  future  roles  in 
the  community.  Much  confidence  was  placed  in  the  value  of  an 
education  to  free  the  human  mind  from  prejudice  and  bigotry. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
science.  French,  German,  and  English  were  taught. 

Cabet  believed  in  "adult  education".  Because  he  supported  the 
notion  that  each  person  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  intelligence  and  skills,  he  established  the  "Cours  Icarien" 
which  consisted  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Sunday  afternoons.  A 
variety  of  courses  of  instruction  were  also  offered  during  each  day 
of  the  week  on  many  subjects.  The  library  contained  between  4,000 
and  5,000  volumes,  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  1854.  Each  family  was  encouraged  to  establish  its  own 
private  Icarian  library  consisting  of  Icarian  writers,  newspapers, 
etc.  In  general  it  was  felt  that  man  is  guided  by  his  intelligence  as 
much  as  by  his  physical  and  material  being.  Social  man  has  need 
of  instruction  not  only  in  the  principles  of  nurture  and  bread  but 
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above  all  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  responsibilities. 

Although  in  reality  the  women  in  the  Colony  were  occupied 
mainly  in  their  roles  of  wife  and  mother,  Cabet  and  the  Icarians 
were  in  advance  of  their  time  in  urging  women  to  be  broadly 
educated  in  order  to  fulfill  their  own  needs  and  destinies  as 
human  beings  within  a  social  order  which  in  essence  respected 
their  intelligence  and  creative  contribution. 
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SEVEN 


Family  Life  In  The  Icarian  Colony 


Icarian  Apartment  Houses 


The  question  is  often  raised:  How  does  communal  life  affect 
the  family?  Does  communal  living  undermine  the  quality  of  family 
life?  Are  the  goals  of  the  individual  family  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  goals  of  the  community?  Some  scholars  in  family  research 
might  question  the  placement  of  children  in  boarding  schools,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  various  jobs  and  activities  as  well  as  the 
use  of  a  common  dining  hall  as  factors  which  would  place 
constraints  on  a  closely  knit  family  experience. 

This  paper  will  present  a  description  of  family  life  in  the  Icarian 
community  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  between  1849  and  1860  with  some 
additional  references  to  slight  changes  in  life  styles  in  subsequent 
Icarian  communities  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  and  Corning,  Iowa. 
Family  life  was  influenced  by  the  views  of  Etienne  Cabet,  and  the 
Constitution  which  provided  the  guidelines  for  behavior.  How  do 
these  ideals  and  the  actual  practice  compare  with  current  sociologi- 
cal views  on  the  goals  an  function  of  the  family? 
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CABET'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  FAMILY 

Two  factors  influenced  Cabet's  strong  emphasis  on  the  place  of 
family  life  in  the  Icarian  Colony.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a 
strong  movement  in  Europe  following  the  French  Revolution  in 
the  early  19th  century  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  family. 
These  groups  placed  an  emphasis  on  loyalty  to  the  community  or 
the  State  above  loyalty  to  one's  own  family.  In  this  view  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  needs  of  individuals  with  little  respect 
to  needs  of  the  family  as  a  whole.  Cabet  did  not  favor  this  view. 
To  counteract  this  movement  he  placed  an  exaggerated  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  family. 

In  the  second  place  family  life  was  beginning  to  disintegrate 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  cabaret.  As  workers  moved  off  the  farm 
into  the  factories,  many  of  the  men  would  stop  in  the  cabaret  on 
their  way  home.  It  was  a  time  to  unwind  and  share  the  news  of 
the  day.  Some  of  them  never  made  it  home.  Others  stopped  by 
their  homes  for  a  bite  to  eat  only  to  return  to  the  cabaret  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Along  with  cabaret  life  many  men  formed 
clubs  and  secret  societies.  Occasionally  group  action  of  these  men 
would  get  out  of  hand.  One  such  event  touched  Cabet  personally. 

On  January  5,  1848  Cabet  was  arrested  in  his  home,  he  had 
just  arrived  home  at  5:00  a.m.  from  London  when  the  police  came 
two  hours  later  to  seize  all  his  papers.  It  turned  out  that  several 
young  Icarians  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Quentin  got  together  to 
socialize  in  a  cabaret  and  were  arrested  for  being  members  of  a 
secret  society.  The  government  thought  they  were  conspiring 
against  the  state.  Cabet  was  put  in  prison  for  three  days  and  then 
taken  to  Saint  Quentin  to  testify.  Cabet  was  found  to  be  not  guilty 
of  any  crime  or  offense  (Prudhommeaux,  1898).  To  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  cabaret,  Cabet  placed  emphasis  on  family  pursuits 
in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays. 

In  his  book  Voyage  en  Icarie  Cabet  (1840)  describes  the  place  of 
the  family  in  the  Icarian  Society. 

"Icarians  formed  a  society  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
perfect  equality.  All  are  associates,  citizens,--in  rights  and  in 
duties.  All  partake  in  the  duties  and  benefits  of  the  association.  All 
together,  therefore,  form  only  one  single  family  whose  members 
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are  united  by  bonds  of  fraternity." 

"We  are  therefore  one  People,  or  one  nation  of  brothers,  and 
all  of  our  laws  must  have  for  their  goal  that  of  establishing  among 
us  the  most  absolute  equality  in  all  circumstances  where  that 
equality  is  not  materially  impossible." 

Cabet's  views  on  the  family  and  toward  women  is  expressed  in 
his  correspondence.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  an  inquiring  applicant 
whose  wife  asked  if  "fraternity"  applied  to  women,  Cabet  (1854) 
wrote,  "absolutely  yes." 

Cabet  was  indigent  against  modern  pretentious  civilization 
which  treats  woman  as  a  kind  of  slave  under  an  insolent  despo- 
tism of  men  who  abuse  and  impose  their  laws  on  women.  He  was 
also  indignant  against  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
a  society  which  condemns  more  than  one-half  of  its  women  to 
ignorance,  misery  and  excessive  work  which  exhausts,  disfigures, 
and  assassinates  them.  He  raised  the  question,  "When  so  many 
women  are  deprived  of  education  and  are  ignorant,  superstitious, 
devoted  to  bigots,  is  it  their  fault  or  is  it  the  fault  or  crime  of  the 
social  organization?" 

THE  ICARIAN  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution,  proposed  by  Cabet  (1855),  was  accepted 
unanimously  on  February  21,  1850.  It  contained  183  Articles, 
several  of  which  pertain  to  the  subject  of  the  family.  The  framing 
of  the  Constitution  was  based  on  certain  doctrine  or  principles. 
Cabet  states  that  the  destiny  of  humanity  is  happiness.  In  his  eyes 
the  principle  of  Fraternity  is  the  most  advanced  and  fruitful  idea. 
Believing  that  the  Supreme  Being  or  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men; 
from  which  it  follows  that  all  men  are  his  children,  that  all  are 
brothers,  and  that  the  Human  Race  forms  only  one  family  of 
which  all  the  members  should  love  one  another  and  evoke 
themselves  mutually  to  their  interest  and  common  welfare  .  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  consequences  of  Fraternity  are 
Solidarity,  Unity,  Equality,  Liberty,  the  suppression  of  individual 
property  and  money,  the  improvement  of  education,  the  purifica- 
tion of  marriage  and  the  family  and  the  organization  of  work. 

Cabet  described  the  Society  as  a  true  family,  the  members  of 
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which  all  themselves  brothers  where  each  works  for  all,  and  allow 
work  for  each.  It  is  a  blending  of  communism  and  individualism; 
the  home,  for  example,  is  individual,  each  having  a  home  for 
himself,  wife  and  family;  but  the  property,  in  place  of  being 
individual  or  personal,  is  social,  undivided,  and  common  or 
public. 

The  implements  and  the  materials  for  work  are  furnished  from 
the  social  capital,  as  all  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  are 
gathered  and  placed  in  the  public  stores.  The  Society  is  founded 
on  education,  on  marriage,  and  the  family.  Since  marriage  and  the 
family  are  the  chief  condition  of  happiness  for  men,  for  women 
especially,  and  for  children,  the  social  organization  is  so  prepared 
that  all  Icarians  may  be  able  to  marry  and  have  families.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  dowry  is  abolished,  that  young  women  receive 
the  same  education  as  young  men,  and  that  the  Republic  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  providing  food,  etc.,  and  education  for  the 
children.  All  Icarians  can  marry  without  opposition  to  their 
marriage,  for  the  general  rule  is  that  all  must  do  it,  because 
marriage  and  the  family  are  the  best  guarantee  for  order  and  peace 
in  society. 

Section  I  under  Chapter  11,  titled  "General  Principles,"  describes 
the  Society  and  its  guarantee,  the  natural  rights  and  happiness  of 
members,  wives,  and  children.  Section  II  on  Fraternity  identified 
this  principle  with  the  precept:  "Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
Section  III  referred  to  Equality  in  that  each  member  has  an  equal 
right  in  the  benefits  of  the  Community,  according  to  his  needs, 
and  each  has  the  dual  duty  of  bearing  the  burdens,  according  to 
his  abilities. 

Other  sections  pertaining  to  the  family  and  especially  to 
children  included  Section  X  on  education  in  Chapter  III  titled, 
"Social  Organization."  The  aimi  is  to  provide  education  which 
includes  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  professional,  scientific,  and 
civic  aspects.  The  elementary  and  general  education  is  the  same  for 
men  and  women.  However,  children  of  the  same  sex  were  to  be 
cared  for  in  separate  schools  until  the  Community  shall  be 
completely  established  and  developed,  when  the  children  will  be 
able  to  live  with  their  parents  while  attending  school. 

In  the  Section  XI  on  "Marriage,  Family"  states  that  the  Commu- 
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nity  is  based  on  marriage  and  the  family.  The  voluntary  celibate  is 
interdicted;  all  those  who  can  must  marry.  The  choice  of  a  spouse 
must  be  perfectly  free.  Marriage  is  contracted  for  life.  Neverthe- 
less, divorce  will  be  authorized  in  cases  which  are  provided  by 
law.  Each  of  the  divorced  parties  will  and  must  marry  another. 

With  regard  to  women,  children,  and  the  aged  in  Section  XIII 
the  Community  guarantees:  first,  to  women  as  a  whole,  from  men 
as  a  whole,  respect  and  regard;  second,  to  the  children,  love;  third, 
to  the  aged,  regard  and  respect  due  them;  fourth,  to  all,  devotion 
and  protection. 

Under  Chapter  IV,  "Political  Organization"  sovereignty  belongs 
to  the  Community  and  is  exercised  through  the  General  Assembly 
composed  of  all  men  who  have  reached  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
women  are  admitted  to  a  separate  place  with  consultative  voice 
and  are  expected  to  give  their  advice  on  all  questions  which 
particularly  concern  them. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  include  the  President 
and  the  Directors  of  finances  and  food,  housing  and  clothing, 
education,  health  and  recreation,  industry  and  agriculture,  and  of 
the  secretaryship  and  the  printing  office. 

Cabet  also  spelled  out  the  regulations  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Although  women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  Nauvoo 
they  were  expected  to  assist  in  the  Assemblies,  to  take  part  in  all 
discussions,  and  to  express  their  minds,  and  defend  their  interests. 
Attendance  at  each  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Saturday 
night  was  expected  by  each  citizen.  Young  men  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty  were  also  expected  to  attend. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  FAMILY  AS  SEEN  BY  SOCIOLOGIST 

How  did  the  family  life  in  Icaria  compare  with  current  views 
on  the  function  of  the  family?  Robert  R.  Bell  (1979),  a  current 
specialist  on  family  life  has  listed  five  functions  of  the  family.  Bell 
states  that  the  family  serves  as  an  economic  unit;  it  has  a  division 
of  labor;  it  provides  protection  of  its  members;  it  is  a  reproductive 
unit;  it  is  responsible  for  the  children;  and  it  is  a  major  source  of 
socialization  into  our  culture. 

As  an  economic  unit  family  members  in  our  society  work 
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together  on  the  farm,  in  the  operation  of  the  small  business,  and 
in  maintaining  their  households.  Each  member  contributes  to  some 
degree  whenever  possible  to  the  productive  unit  and  all  participate 
as  consumers 

Within  the  family  there  is  a  division  of  labor  based  on  age,  sex, 
interest,  and  skill.  Although  the  man  is  usually  the  breadwinner, 
over  one-half  the  wives  in  the  United  States  are  working  outside 
the  home.  One  out  of  every  seven  families  is  headed  by  a  woman. 
The  stereotypical  image  of  an  employed  husband,  full-time 
housewife  and  two  school  age  children  applies  to  less  than  ten 
percent  of  American  families  today. 

The  family  is  the  first  resource  in  the  care  and  protection  of 
children,  the  aged,  and  the  ill.  However,  today  there  are  many 
community  supports  such  as  police  and  fire  protection  as  well  as 
medical  and  social  resources. 

There  is  evidence  that  from  primitive  times  the  family  form  has 
been  seen  as  the  proper  setting  for  reproduction.  The  size  of  the 
family  has  steadily  decreased  with  the  advent  of  family  planning 
and  the  movement  of  families  off  the  farm  where  children  were 
often  an  economic  asset.  The  average  family  today  has  less  than 
two  children. 

The  family  is  responsible  for  the  growth  and  well  being  of  the 
children.  The  education  of  the  children  has  gradually  been  turned 
over  to  others. 

The  family  remains  the  primary  source  of  socialization.  The 
family  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  child  during  the  early 
years.  Children  model  their  behavior  through  interaction  with  their 
parents  and  older  siblings.  Burges  Ernest  (1926)  tells  us  that  "the 
family  lives  as  long  as  interaction  is  taking  place  and  dies  when 
this  interaction  ceases."  Family  life  in  the  Icarian  Colony  in 
Nauvoo  fulfilled  all  of  these  functions. 

FAMILY  LIFE  IN  NAUVOO 

By  July  1854  there  were  405  persons  in  the  Icarian  Colony. 
There  were  184  men,  114  women,  and  107  children.  Included  in 
this  number  were  thirty  persons  who  were  living  near  Corning, 
Iowa.  Of  the  total  325  came  from  France,  65  from  Germany,  six 
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from  Swirterland,  three  from  Italy,  three  from  Spain,  one  from 
Sweden,  one  from  England  and  one  from  the  United  States. 
(Colonic  Icarienne,  1854).  Although  it  is  estimated  that  between 
1500  and  2000  entered  the  Colony  between  1849  and  1855,  there 
were  never  more  than  500  persons  in  the  Colony  at  any  one  time. 
There  were  many  defections  and  many  deaths  due  to  "fevers". 

It  was  very  difficult  for  the  Icarians  to  follow  the  principles  to 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves  on  joining  the  community. 
Loyalty  to  the  principles  was  tested  when  Cabet  was  absent  for  a 
year  in  France  from  July  1851  to  July  1852.  Laxity  crept  in  with 
regard  to  abstinence  of  alcoholic  beverages,  use  of  tobacco  and  tea, 
hunting,  and  decency  of  language  and  behavior.  Cabet  reflected  on 
decency  on  his  return  that  perhaps  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony  should  have  been  postponed  in  1848  so  that  there  might 
have  been  more  time  for  the  education  of  the  members  in  the 
principles  of  the  social  experiment  before  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  ideals  of 
community  life. 

ROLE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  FATHERS  IN  ICARIA 

As  heads  of  the  households  the  governance  of  the  colony  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  men.  The  men  held  the  offices  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Offices  were  held  for  one  year-half  of  which  were 
elected  on  February  3rd*  and  the  other  half  on  August  3rd.  Duties 
were  assigned  at  the  time  of  election  so  that  the  more  arduous 
tasks  such  as  coal  mining  and  cutting  wood  were  rotated.  For  the 
most  part  the  men  were  assigned  to  duties  in  accord  with  their 
talents,  training,  and  experience. 

The  citizens  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  at 
5:30  a.m.  in  summer  and  6:30  a.m.  in  winter.  The  men  would  take 
a  spot  of  wine  or  whiskey  with  their  bread  and  hurry  off  to  work. 
The  noon  meal  was  at  12:00  o'clock.  A  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  who  visited  the  Community  in  June  1853  observed  that  at 
noon  the  men  ate  very  quickly,  some  of  them  not  even  removing 
their  hats  as  if  they  were  in  readiness  to  get  back  to  work  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

The  men  returned  to  their  families  about  an  hour  before  the 
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evening  meal  which  was  served  in  the  dining  hall  at  about  7:00 
p.m.  Following  the  evening  meal  family  members  were  encour- 
aged to  pursue  their  talents.  Some  were  musically  inclined.  Others 
participated  in  drama,  art,  or  other  creative  pursuits.  Some  of  the 
adults  taught  the  youth  advanced  skills  in  woodworking,  tailoring 
or  other  trades. 

Lodging  was  inferior  to  that  described  by  Cabet  in  Voyage  en 
Icarie,  but  it  was  less  rudimentary  than  most  farm  houses  in  the 
Midwest.  Some  of  the  Icarian  Families  lived  in  relative  comfort  in 
houses  which  were  rented  or  purchased  from  the  Mormons.  Each 
family  had  at  least  two  large  rooms.  Two  bachelors  shared  a  room. 
All  precaution  was  taken  so  that  each  family  could  have  privacy. 
Communal  living  was  limited  to  sharing  the  table  and  not  sharing 
a  bed. 

The  men  usually  wore  a  black  velvet  tunic  and  the  women 
wore  hand  woven  dresses  of  blue,  rose,  or  straw  color  with  large 
brimmed  hats.  The  dresses  were  below  the  knees  and  covered 
bouffant  pantaloons  which  fell  to  the  ankle. 

ROLE  OF  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS 

A  mother's  first  responsibility  was  to  her  infant.  Mothers  of 
infants  under  three  years  of  age  were  not  expected  to  work  outside 
the  home.  Daily  care  included  a  promenade  with  the  baby  carriage 
each  morning  and  afternoon  weather  permitting.  Mothers  also  did 
their  housework  (except  cooking)  as  there  were  no  domestics. 
From  the  beginning  mothers  were  expected  to  instill  the  moral 
values  of  the  Colony  in  the  young. 

In  times  of  illness  women  were  looked  up  to  as  the  healers. 
They  were  relieved  of  other  duties  when  there  was  sickness  in  the 
family.  They  also  aided  others  in  the  infirmary,  and  frequently 
assisted  their  neighbors  in  friendly  advice  during  periods  of  stress 
in  coping  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  spirit. 

Working  hours  for  women  were  less  than  for  men  so  that  time 
was  allowed  for  family  duties.  The  contribution  of  women  to  the 
work  of  the  Community  was  not  negligible.  The  principal  work  of 
women  was  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  linens,  drapery, 
hosiery  and  lingerie.  Other  tasks  included  work  in  the  laundry 
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located  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  ironing  and 
sewing  which  were  done  in  a  room  above  the  dining  room. 
Belongings  of  each  family  were  numbered. 

Women  also  assisted  tailors  in  making  vests  and  pants, 
shoemakers  in  making  house  shoes,  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
physicians  in  the  infirmary. 

Women  supervised  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  and  had 
charge  of  the  girls'  dormitory  and  taught  classes  in  the  girls'  side 
of  the  school.  They  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  theater  and  in 
the  musical  education  of  the  young. 

The  woman's  day  was  similar  to  those  of  the  men.  Approxi- 
mately 400  persons  three  times  a  day  seated  themselves  in  the 
dining  room  thirty-three  meters  long  by  ten  meters  wide  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  Square.  There  were  twelve  doors. 
On  one  side  was  a  buffet  for  bread  and  on  the  other  was  a  water 
fountain. 

For  the  noon  meal  there  was  soup,  potatoes,  green  vegetables, 
and  meat.  Cheese  and  fruit  were  served  at  each  meal.  Excess 
produce  was  sold  to  residents  of  Nauvoo  and  neighboring  towns. 
In  1854  lard  was  9  cents  a  pound;  butter  was  12  cents;  bacon  was 
6  cents  and  eggs  were  8  cents  a  dozen. 

The  men  were  often  in  a  hurry  to  rest  or  relax  before  being 
called  back  to  work.  Meal  time  especially  in  the  evening  offered  an 
opportunity  for  adult  family  members  to  get  together  to  share 
some  of  the  experiences  of  the  day.  Relived  of  care  of  children 
during  much  of  the  day  and  with  no  washing,  ironing,  or  cooking 
to  do  in  the  evening,  the  women  were  free  to  share  family 
interests. 

EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

Several  mothers  were  assigned  to  the  nursery  which  children 
entered  at  three  years  of  age.  The  women  took  turns  in  caring  for 
the  children.  They  were  freed  at  other  times  to  contribute  to  the 
work  needed  in  the  community.  At  four  years  of  age  children 
entered  kindergarten.  All  children  learned  to  read  and  write  before 
entering  regular  school  at  5  years  of  age.  Much  care  was  given  to 
teaching  penmanship.  Since  there  were  no  typewriters,  most  of 
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the  permanent  records  were  handwritten. 

Children  were  separated  by  sex,  the  boys  being  taught  on  one 
side  of  the  school  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  The  dormitories  were 
upstairs.  The  school  was  designed  by  the  architect,  Alfred 
Piquenard  who  later  designed  the  state  Capitol  in  Springfield.  It 
was  built  from  temple  stone  surrounded  by  a  large  playground 
where  the  children  did  some  gardening. 

From  the  diaries  of  two  observers  from  France  who  visited 
Nauvoo  in  1855  (Rude,  1980)  we  have  documentation  that  the 
children  entered  school  at  five  years  of  age  and  stayed  in  the 
dormitories  at  night.  They  spent  Sundays  with  their  families  but 
they  could  see  their  parents  each  day  during  their  recreation 
periods.  Most  parents  resided  within  a  block  or  two  from  the 
school.  Subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  music, 
and  English.  The  older  boys  aided  the  kitchen  workers.  They  were 
also  taught  sewing.  Some  of  the  children  helped  to  make  the  straw 
hats.  They  were  all  uniformly  dressed. 

Music  was  stressed  and  nineteen  of  the  students  were  ad- 
vanced enough  to  play  in  the  thirty-four  piece  orchestra.  They  also 
participated  in  the  theater  which  was  a  frequent  attraction  for  the 
Colony  as  well  as  for  the  public. 

Reading  for  all  ages  was  encouraged.  There  were  over  4,000 
volumes  in  the  library.  Sweetland  (1977)  claims  that  the  Icarian 
library  in  1854  was  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Each  family 
was  encouraged  to  have  its  own  library  which  often  included 
bound  copies  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Vallet  (1971)  described  the  education  of  the  children  several 
years  after  he  had  left  the  Colony  in  disillusionment.  The  children, 
the  ones  in  who  rested  the  hope  for  the  realization  of  communal 
life,  were  cautiously  and  rigidly  trained  and  educated.  The  schools 
were  kept  in  good  order  and  perfect  control  under  the  manage- 
ment of  male  and  female  teachers.  The  latter  were  especially  well 
qualified,  morally,  and  mentally.  The  pupils  were  allowed  as  little 
as  possible  to  come  in  contact  with  the  elder  members  of  the 
society.  They  were  instructed  to  practice  the  Icarian  principles  and 
the  moral  teachings  of  Christ.  Cabet  himself  taught  the  children 
the  Icarian  views  of  "doing  unto  others  as  we  wish  to  be  done  by." 
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They  were  trained  to  do  their  own  housework  by  turn.  They  took 
their  meals  in  the  respective  schoolhouses.  Three  of  the  older  boys 
were  taught  separately  by  a  special  teacher,  having  shown  an 
uncontrollable  disposition.  Cabet  (1846),  on  Sundays,  held  a  course 
of  lectures  on  true  Christianity  based  on  his  book.  The  lectures 
were  well  attended. 

ICARIAN  COLONIES  IN  MISSOURI  AND  IOWA 

As  new  communities  developed  in  other  locations  their 
constitutions  were  revised  and  new  regulations  were  instituted. 
However  the  central  principles  of  the  Icarian  movement  were 
followed. 

Blick  and  Grant  (1973)  describe  the  life  of  the  French  Icarians 
in  St.  Louis.  The  group  consisting  of  seventy-five  men,  seventy- 
seven  women,  and  fifty  children  left  Nauvoo  in  October  1856. 
Most  of  the  men  obtained  work  in  St.  Louis  and  in  1858  they 
purchased  an  estate  six  miles  outside  St.  Louis  called 
"Cheltenham."  The  reorganization  of  the  community  life  continued 
despite  Cabet's  sudden  death.  The  Constitution  was  revised. 
Children  attended  a  central  school  but  families  continued  to  share 
the  central  dining  facilities.  The  highlight  of  the  week  for  the 
families  was  the  "Cours  Icarien"  and  the  recreational  pursuits  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Children  were  allowed  to  attend  the 
dances,  evening  parties,  and  all  of  the  entertainments.  The 
musicians  trained  the  pupils  who  were  encouraged  to  practice  at 
least  one-half  hour  each  day.  Instruments  were  sent  from  the  Paris 
office.  Lessons  were  also  given  in  dancing—especially  the  quadrille, 
waltz,  polka,  and  schottische.  Importance  was  placed  on  the 
choice  of  music  and  drama  remembering  that  the  children  would 
take  part  in  all  of  the  evening  parties  which  were  gatherings  of  all 
members  of  the  big  family  .  .  . 

The  group  disbanded  in  1864.  Many  of  the  men  joined  the 
Union  Army.  Some  bought  farms  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois 
and  the  rest  joined  the  colony  near  Corning,  Iowa. 

Nordhoff  (1875)  visited  Icaria-Corning  in  1874  and  found 
eleven  families  with  a  total  of  sixty-five  members  including  twenty 
children.  The  most  conspicuous  building  was  a  two-story  structure 
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which  contained  the  common  dining  room,  kitchen,  a  provision 
cellar,  and  upstairs  a  room  for  the  library,  and  apartments  for  a 
family.  There  were  a  dozen  frame  houses  and  a  schoolhouse  in 
addition  to  the  barns  and  shops  for  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
wagon-making,  and  shoemaking.  French  was  mainly  spoken.  The 
children  remained  in  school  until  they  were  sixteen. 

Shaw  (1884)  visited  the  Colony  located  near  Corning,  Iowa  in 
1883  and  found  twelve  men,  ten  women,  and  twelve  children 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  Eight  of  the  members  were  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  In  spite  of  its  hardships,  Icarian  life  had  proved 
remarkably  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  The  whole  commu- 
nity constituted  one  family.  He  found  evidence  of  a  private  home- 
life  in  each  humble  cottage  with  books,  an  air  of  comfort,  and 
perhaps  a  birdcage  hanging  in  the  window.  For  everyday  wear  the 
women  wore  mostly  dark  blue  calico  dresses  and  the  men  wore 
plain  substantial  clothes  of  western  farmers.  The  Community  had 
its  own  tailor  and  shoemaker.  The  men  farmed  over  1000  acres  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  coal  and  timber  land.  A  well-trained 
school  teacher  taught  all  of  the  children  in  a  one-room  school 
located  within  walking  distance.  Sundays  were  treasured  as 
holidays  when  all  family  members  attended  the  cours  Icarien  in 
which  one  member  gave  a  talk  on  a  moral  issue  to  be  followed  by 
recitations  from  the  children.  Parents  often  read  to  their  children 
in  the  evenings  following  the  evening  meal  in  the  central  dining 
hall.  At  one  point  the  women  asked  for  the  right  to  vote  which 
was  granted  unanimously.  A  woman  was  then  usually  selected  as 
Director  of  Clothing  and  Lodging  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Ross  (1938)  who  grew  up  in  the  Iowa  community  described 
how  much  she  enjoyed  school  life  from  the  time  she  began  at  five 
years  of  age.  She  learned  to  recite  many  of  the  fables  of  la 
Fontaine.  At  nine  she  had  read  books  by  Cabet,  George  Sand,  and 
other  writers.  She  Like  the  drawing  classes  and  especially  the 
community  picnics  in  the  woods.  The  children  were  allowed  to 
plant  their  own  gardens.  Weddings,  which  occurred  about  once  a 
month  on  Sunday  afternoon,  were  special  occasions  for  all.  Ross, 
the  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  community,  married  a 
neighbor  who  had  visited  the  colony  as  a  youth.  He  became  a 
school  teacher  at  which  time  Ross  left  the  colony. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 

In  Icaria  Cabet  wrote  that  the  young  Icarians  accept  a  husband 
or  wife  after  they  have  become  well  acquainted.  Usually  they  have 
known  each  other  throughout  childhood.  Women  were  permitted 
to  marry  at  18  and  men  at  20.  marriage  and  conjugal  fidelity  were 
considered  the  base  of  order  in  the  family  and  in  the  marriage,  but 
divorce  was  permitted. 

In  actual  practice  young  people  were  prepared  in  advance  for 
their  marriage  through  education.  Girls  were  prepared  for  their 
roles  as  wives  and  mothers.  There  were  five  marriages  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1854.  Marriages  were  big  events  in  the  Colony. 
They  occurred  on  Sunday  after  the  noon  meal,  following  the 
ceremony  Cabet  addressed  the  couple  and  the  entire  community 
on  the  responsibilities  of  each  spouse  toward  each  other,  their 
future  children,  and  the  community.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
woman's  place  in  the  community  as  the  mother  and  the  guardian 
of  future  generations.  Each  couple  was  encouraged  to  establish  its 
own  private  Icarian  library  containing  Icarian  writings,  newspa- 
pers, and  books.  Cabet  believed  that  men  and  women  should  have 
the  same  education  on  the  most  advanced  level. 

DISSENSION  IN  THE  COLONIES 

Following  dinner  on  Saturday  night  the  benches  and  chairs  in 
the  dining  hall  were  arranged  for  the  general  assembly  which 
provided  the  opportunity  to  discuss  grievances,  changes  in 
assignments  and  to  make  plans  for  the  next  week.  The  women 
usually  sat  as  a  group  in  the  rear  and  the  youth  sat  together  on  the 
stage.  Each  group  had  an  input  in  matters  concerning  their  special 
interests  before  a  vote  was  taken.  Every  effort  was  made  to  carry 
out  the  ideals  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  equality  of  each 
citizen  in  all  matters.  Small  grievances  were  easily  resolved.  But 
each  Colony  endured  splits  through  dissension. 

In  1856  the  Nauvoo  Community  split  over  a  constitutional 
question  which  could  not  be  resolved.  About  half  the  group 
moved  to  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  members  had  already  moved  to 
Corning,  Iowa  which  was  considered  the  permanent  settlement. 
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The  ideals  of  Icaria  were  continued  in  the  new  location.  A  division 
occurred  in  the  St.  Louis  colony  and  again  in  Icaria-Coming  which 
terminated  in  1898. 

Reasons  for  the  dissensions  and  splits  have  been  studied  by 
Icarian  scholars.  One  member  of  the  St.  Louis  grouped  blamed  the 
inconsistency  of  the  members  in  failing  to  live  up  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  Icaria-Corning  there  appeared  to  be  a  cleavage  in  views 
between  fathers  and  sons.  The  loss  of  young  men  to  service  in  the 
Civil  War  was  a  strain  on  the  groups.  But  the  greatest  influence 
was  from  the  outside  world  which  prompted  members  to  seek 
higher  education  and  to  participate  in  the  homesteading  move- 
ment. Descendants  finally  were  assimilated  in  the  "melting  pot'  of 
history. 

OBSERVATIONS 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  Icarian  experience?  What  are  the 
implications  of  their  theories  regarding  family  life  for  us  today? 
Cabet  and  his  followers  believed  that  a  strong  and  healthy  family 
life  was  the  foundation  of  a  sound  community  and  a  well  orga- 
nized community  supported  the  family.  It  was  a  two-way  street. 
The  family  was  the  center  of  concentric  circles  which  influenced  an 
ever  widening  group.  In  Cabet's  view  the  ideal  community 
promoted  the  talents  and  strengths  of  each  member  from  birth  on 
through  education  and  through  participation  in  a  true  democracy 
which  promoted  the  ideals  of  fraternity,  equality,  and  solidarity. 

Sutton  (1980)  lists  five  areas  which  can  be  identified  as 
examples  of  Cabet's  advanced  social  thinking:  (1)  the  idea  of 
equality  of  the  sexes,  (2)  religious  tolerance,  (3)  his  scheme  of 
education,  (4)  the  Icarian  organization  of  labor,  and  (5)  the 
improvement  and  care  of  the  environment. 

Hayden  (1976)  ventures  the  observation  that  communal  living 
including  facilities  for  communal  child  care,  communal  cooking, 
and  communal  housework  provides  for  egalitarian  living  which 
frees  women  in  a  changing  relationship  between  life  style  and  life 
space. 

The  Icarian  experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
building  sound  family  life  on  the  principles  of  fraternity  and 
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brotherhood   to   equip   citizens   with   tools   to  build   successful 
community  cooperation. 

NOTES 

Etienne  Cabet  (1788-1856),  lawyer,  journalist,  and  author  of  Voyage  en 
Icarie,  a  novel  which  portrays  an  ideal  social  organization  in  which  there  was  no 
ill  will,  poverty,  crime,  or  injustice.  Follwers  of  this  philosophy  called  themselves 
Icarians.  Cabet's  wife  and  daughter  were  in  charge  of  the  Icarian  Bureau  in  Paris. 

Conversation  on  July  5,  1982  with  the  Icarian  scholar,  Jacques  Ranciere, 
author  of  La  Nuit  Des  Proletaires  (Paris:  Librairie  Artheme  Fayard,  1981) 

\j.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980. 

Tebruary  3,  1848  was  the  date  of  debarkation  of  the  first  group  of  Icarians 
from  LeHavre,  France. 

The  Mormons  resided  in  Nauvoo  from  1839  to  1846  when  they  left  for  Utah. 
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EIGHT 

Socialization  and  Education  of  The  Children 
In  The  Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo* 


The  Icarian  School  Designed  by  Alfred  Piquenard 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  descendants  of  the  Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois  who  recently  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  anniversary  told 
me  that  the  reason  her  family  joined  the  Icarian  Movement  was  its 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  the  children.  Life  in  Europe  during 
the  1830s  had  not  been  easy.  Inflation  was  ruining  the  country, 
riots  were  spreading,  and  crime  and  civil  disorders  were  getting 
out  of  hand.  Sickened  by  the  turn  of  events,  Etienne  Cabet 
published  a  warning  in  his  newspaper,  Le  Populaire,  stating  that 
"The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  and  to  his  own  ruin."  For  this  statement 
Cabet  was  convicted  of  libel  and  banished  from  France.  While  in 
exile  in  England  he  wrote  a  novel.  Voyage  en  Icarie  similar  to  Sir 
Thomas  Moore's  Utopia.  Cabet  described  an  idealistic  plan  of  social 
organization,  the  title  of  which  was  taken  from  a  boyhood  story. 
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Adherents  to  the  books's  philosophy  called  themselves  "Icarians." 
The  group  decided  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice  in  the  New 
World  and  landed  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois  on  March  15,  1849  three 
years  after  the  town  was  vacated  by  the  Mormons.  The  Icarians 
immediately  organized  their  new  community  and  made  plans  to 
build  the  school  which  would  be  the  first  permanent  building. 

IN  THIS  CHAPTER  I  SHALL  DISCUSS  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  did  the  Icarians  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
education  and  socialization  of  their  children? 

2.  What  was  the  state  of  the  educational  system  in  France  in 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century? 

3.  What  events  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Icarian  Movement? 

4.  What  was  Cabet's  model  for  an  ideal  educational  system? 

5.  How  was  Cabet's  educational  program  implemented  in  the 
Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo? 

1.  Why  did  the  Icarians  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  education  and 
socialization  of  their  children? 

In  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  the 
Icarians  believed  that  it  was  essential  for  each  member  of  the 
Society  to  be  able  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  his  major  talent  in 
order  to  achieve  self-fulfillment  and  happiness.  An  effort  was 
made  to  instill  a  joy  of  learning.  Families  and  children  were 
encouraged  to  keep  all  their  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  in 
a  family  library.  This  zest  for  learning,  they  felt,  could  result  in 
creative  experimentation  to  improve  the  lives  of  all.  A  second  goal 
in  education  was  to  develop  a  skill  in  which  the  citizen  could  be 
productive  in  serving  the  group  in  keeping  with  their  motto:  "From 
each  according  to  his  talent:  to  each  according  to  his  need."  Not 
only  was  it  important  to  be  productive  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  goals  of  the  Colony,  it  was  equally  important  to  be  well 
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versed  on  government,  economics,  logic,  and  reason  to  be  able  to 
carry  one's  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community 
at  the  weekly  assemblies.  As  a  true  democracy  in  contrast  to  a 
representative  form  of  government  the  welfare  of  all  was  in  the 
hands  of  each  according  to  his  vote.  It  was  therefore  essential  that 
all  persons  including  women  and  youth  be  well  informed  on  all 
issues. 

The  third  goal  of  socialization  was  to  instill  the  philosophy  of 
the  Icarian  Movement  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  each  generation. 
In  this  way  the  ideals  of  the  Colony  could  be  transferred  to  the 
future  generations  and  consequently  assure  the  survival  of  the 
Colony. 

2.  What  was  the  state  of  the  educational  system  in  France  in  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century? 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  brought  the  secularization  of 
education  under  the  First  Empire  of  Napoleon  Bonapart.  Teachers 
in  Central  Schools  were  ordered  to  avoid  "everything  that  per- 
tained to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  all  religions  and  sects." 
Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  returning  the  control  of  education 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  But  he  needed  a  system  of 
education  to  provide  administrators  and  technical  experts  for  the 
service  to  the  State.  The  Revolution  had  destroyed  the  old  system 
of  education  but  created  nothing  in  its  place  apart  from  a  limited 
number  of  Central  Schools  which  were  neither  sufficiently 
traditional  in  their  curriculum  nor  sufficiently  authoritarian  in  their 
discipline  for  Napoleon's  taste.  There  followed  an  almost  complete 
return  to  the  methods  of  the  "ancient  regime"  which  lasted  with 
little  change  until  the  reforms  of  1865. 

Normal  schools  were  founded  in  1808  to  prepare  teachers 
selected  by  competitive  examinations  for  service  in  schools  and 
universities.  Secondary  schools  were  established  by  municipalities 
or  by  private  individuals  for  a  few  to  provide  education  needed  for 
commercial  or  minor  administrative  posts.  At  the  bottom  were  the 
primary  schools  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  small  villages.  An 
imposing  bureaucratic  apparatus,  centered  in  Paris,  regulated  the 
educational  life  of  France  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  In  1821 
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secondary  education  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bishops,  however,  rationalism  and  anti-clericalism  had  been  driven 
too  deeply  into  French  soil  to  be  easily  uprooted,  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution  appeared  and  there  was  a  rebirth  in  literature. 

A  decree  in  1816  provided  that  there  would  be  a  school  in 
every  local  community  and  that  education  would  be  free  for  all 
children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay.  But  by  1820  out  of 
44,000  communities  there  were  schools  in  only  24,000. 

After  Louis  Philippe  assumed  power  in  1830  there  followed  a 
generation  of  idealism  along  with  a  Catholic  revival  and  new  cults 
which  arose  in  England,  America,  and  in  France  becoming  closely 
linked  with  schemes  for  social  regeneration.  Among  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  was  Etienne  Cabet  who  was  influenced  by  Owenite 
ideas  from  England  as  well  as  by  a  Rousseauist  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  human  nature. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  bom  in  Geneva  in  1712  of  a  French 
father  and  a  Swiss  mother.  She  died  when  he  was  one  week  old 
leaving  him  to  be  reared  by  his  father  until  he  left  Geneva  at  which 
time  young  Rousseau  at  ten  years  of  age  was  placed  in  a  boarding 
school.  He  later  moved  to  France  and  by  the  time  he  died  at  66 
years  of  age  he  had  become  famous  for  his  writings  on  topics 
concerning  education  and  the  social  contract. 

According  to  Archer,  Rousseau's  writings  were  published  at 
a  time  of  educational  stagnation.  The  Seventeenth  Century  had 
been  hopeful  of  reform.  Rousseau's  work  brought  optimism  to  the 
scene  and  reformers  revived  faith  in  education  which  led  to  a 
reform  of  the  secondary  school  system  in  Prussia  and  later  in  the 
English  public  schools.  Rousseau  felt  the  evils  in  education  very 
intensely  and  his  writings  promoted  revolutionary  action.  Some 
people  believe  that  his  writings  were  important  factors  behind  the 
French  Revolution. 

Rousseau's  view  on  the  education  of  the  times  was  that  it 
tended  to  destroy  rather  than  to  build.  He  believed  that  adults 
knew  very  little  about  the  child  and  should  spend  more  time  in 
understanding  their  pupils.  He  believed  that  all  things  are  good  as 
they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  but  everything 
degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man.  He  explained  that  children  are 
trained  at  the  fancy  of  man  without  regard  to  their  own  nature. 
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Rousseau  cautioned  that  if  a  father  is  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  father  he  has  no  right  to  be  one.  If  he  neglects  this 
sacred  obligation  he  will  live  to  repent  it. 

In  Rousseau's  view  childhood  should  be  held  in  reverence. 
One  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  judge  the  child  for  good  or  ill. 
Nature  should  be  given  time  to  work  before  one  interferes  with  it. 
A  child  who  is  ill  taught  is  further  from  virtue  than  a  child  who 
has  learned  nothing  at  all. 

Rousseau  observed  that  children  can  grasp  intellectual 
knowledge  only  when  the  mind  has  worked  with  it.  Children  learn 
as  they  see  the  need  for  knowledge. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  change  that  Etienne  Cabet  was  bom  in 
Dijon,  France  in  1788.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons  born  to 
a  barrel  maker.  Because  of  his  frail  health  he  was  unable  to  follow 
the  trade  of  his  father  and  older  brothers.  His  father  encouraged 
him  in  his  intellectual  pursuits.  Cabet  attended  the  Central  School 
which  was  later  reorganized  into  a  lycee  under  the  direction  of 
Jacotat.  Cabet  advanced  rapidly  in  his  studies,  he  was  especially 
proficient  in  mathematics  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  asked 
to  teach  in  the  lycee.  He  became  interested  in  the  political 
discussions  following  the  Revolution  and  earned  the  doctorate  in 
Jurisprudence.  He  moved  to  Paris  and  later  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  where  he  distinguished  himself  on  the 
Education  Committee.  Upon  completing  his  term  of  office  he 
established  a  newspaper  Le  Populaire  which  became  the  voice  of 
the  working  class.  His  novel  Voyage  en  Icare  was  published  on  his 
return  to  France  in  1840.  It  became  a  "best  seller"  and  could  be 
seen  frequently  on  the  parlor  tables  throughout  France. 

4.    What  was  Cadet's  model  for  an  ideal  educational  system? 

Cabet  spelled  out  his  ideas  for  an  ideal  educational  program  in 
his  novel,  Voyage  en  Icarie  he  explained  that  education  is  the 
foundation  of  the  social  and  political  system  of  a  country.  Educa- 
tion was  the  center  of  interest  in  the  country  of  Icaria  where  it 
evolved  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  educational  systems  in 
the  modem  world.  An  ideal  education  according  to  Cabet  includes 
the  following  aspects:  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  and 
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civic.  The  same  education  is  provided  to  all  children  regardless  of 
sex  or  professional  goal  in  Icaria. 

Physical  education.  The  physical  well-being  of  infants  is 
provided  by  their  mothers  from  the  time  of  birth  which  occurs  in 
the  home  with  the  aid  of  a  midwife.  Young  mothers  are  instructed 
in  the  care  of  the  young.  Children  remain  with  their  mothers  for 
five  years.  Between  three  and  five  years  of  age  all  the  children  on 
the  same  street  play  together  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  the 
mothers.  Exercise  of  all  kinds  is  encouraged  during  the  formative 
years.  Walking  and  dancing  are  encouraged. 

Intellectual  education.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  begin  the 
educational  process  with  their  children  at  an  early  age  so  that  a 
desire  is  created  to  learn  and  develop  oneself  at  all  levels.  By  five 
years  of  age  children  will  have  been  taught  by  their  parents  to 
read,  write,  and  become  familiar  with  their  world. 

At  five  years  of  age  common  education  begins  and  the  child 
attends  school  from  9:00  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  having  had  two  naps  at 
school.  The  children  spend  the  evenings  with  their  family  to  play 
and  to  study.  Much  attention  is  given  to  reading  aloud  and  to 
achieving  perfect  scrip  in  writing.  The  study  of  literature  and 
languages  is  emphasized.  Children  are  taught  drawing,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  Natural  sciences  including  geology,  geography, 
mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy  are  taught. 
Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  calculation  and  geometry.  Music  is 
important.  Agriculture  and  industrial  mechanics  are  included. 

At  seventeen  years-of-age  for  girls  and  eighteen  for  boys 
special  education  and  professional  education  including  both  theory 
and  practice  begins.  This  continues  to  age  twenty-one. 

Methods  of  teaching.  Education  should  be  easy  and  agreeable. 
It  should  be  like  a  game.  It  is  important  to  lead  and  to  instill  the 
joy  of  learning.  Mothers  explain  the  reasons  for  learning  to  write, 
read,  etc.  Different  readers  are  approved  for  different  ages. 

Moral  education.  The  soul  and  heart  of  man  are  just  as 
important  as  his  body  and  brain.  The  idea  is  to  arrest  the  bad 
inclinations  and  develop  good  qualities  of  character  during 
infancy.  To  love  and  cherish  members  of  one's  own  family  is 
essential.  Other  qualities  to  be  achieved  are  independence,  respect 
for  others,  and  protection  of  younger  siblings.  As  children  learn  to 
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play  together  they  develop  habits  of  equality  and  fraternity  in 
keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  Society. 

It  is  in  the  family,  especially  from  the  mother,  under  the 
direction  of  the  father,  that  the  child  learns  his  initial  moral 
education.  The  mother  can  observe  the  first  feelings  and  expres- 
sions of  the  young  infant  and  can  arrest  the  bad  qualities  and 
encourage  the  good  qualities.  The  mother  has  the  responsibility  to 
instill  the  love  for  others  and  to  begin  the  habit  of  promoting  the 
goals  of  the  Society. 

Education  prepares  the  student  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Colony. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  literature,  art,  and  history,  the  students 
learn  about  the  history  of  the  Icarian  Movement,  its  social  organi- 
zation, constitution,  and  its  laws  governing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  officers  and  the  citizens. 

5.  How  was  Cabet's  educational  program  implemented  in  the  Icarian 
Colony  in  Nauvoo? 

Cabet  reported  the  progress  of  the  educational  program  in  his 
newspaper,  Colonie  Icarienne  in  which  he  stressed  the  importance 
of  education  in  the  Colony.  The  school  was  40'  x  120'  and  consisted 
of  two  large  rooms  on  the  first  flour  divided  by  a  stairway  leading 
to  two  rooms  above  which  served  as  dormitories.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  the  architect  who  later  designed 
the  State  Capitols  in  Springfield,  Illinois  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  school  was  surrounded  by  a  large  fenced-in  yard  where  the 
children  played  and  tended  their  gardens  during  the  day. 

The  teachers  were  well  educated.  A  male  teacher  served  the 
boys  and  a  female  teacher  was  assigned  to  the  girls.  One  of  the 
teachers,  my  great  grandmother,  Annette  Powell  Baxter,  graduated 
from  the  Hartford  Seminary  for  Women  and  had  taught  French  in 
Miss  Porter's  School  in  Farmington,  Connecticut  prior  to  her 
marriage.  My  great  grandfather,  Emile  Baxter,  an  officer  in  the 
colony,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
where  he  studied  accounting.  He  was  employed  by  an  importing 
firm  in  New  York  City  and  Newark,  New  Jersey  before  he  and  his 
wife  joined  the  Icaian  Colony  in  1855. 

There  were  some  variations  in  the  application  of  Cabet's  model 
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for  education  as  practiced  in  the  Colony  in  Nauvoo.  Infants  up  to 
three  years-of-age  remained  in  the  home  under  the  guidance  of 
their  mothers  who  began  the  educational  process  in  instilling  the 
zest  for  life  and  for  learning.  Being  relieved  of  the  household 
duties  of  laundry,  meal  preparation,  etc.  mothers  could  spend  full 
time  with  their  children.  Each  family  was  given  a  baby  buggy  to  be 
used  for  promenades  each  morning  and  afternoon.  From  three 
years-of-age  to  five  the  children  were  supervised  in  their  play  and 
education  by  two  mothers  during  the  day.  At  five  years  of  age  the 
children  attended  kindergarten  in  a  more  structured  program. 

At  six  years-of-age  children  entered  the  primary  school  where 
they  continued  through  twelve  years-of-age.  There  were  approxi- 
mately thirty  girls  and  thirty  boys  of  all  ages  under  the  supervision 
of  the  two  teachers.  There  was  a  broad  array  of  subjects  taught 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  children  and  skills  of  the 
teachers.  The  basic  skills  were  emphasized.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  history  and  literature.  Children  were  encouraged  to 
memorize  poetry  and  prose,  and  time  was  saved  for  their  partici- 
pation in  special  events  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.  Art,  drama, 
and  music  were  encouraged. 

Secondary  education  was  based  on  the  Rousseau's  philosophy 
that  it  is  essential  to  combine  theory  and  practice.  Youth  were 
assigned  to  adults  in  the  Colony  to  learn  their  trades.  You  and 
youth  were  given  chores  to  perform  in  the  Colony  in  preparation 
for  their  careers.  Adult  education  was  also  emphasized  at  all  ages. 

In  their  cooperative  community,  all  work  stopped  after  the 
evening  meal  so  that  all  citizens  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  talents.  A  Shakespearean  Theater  was  organized  and 
there  were  frequent  concerts  by  their  thirty-four  piece  orchestra  for 
the  local  population.  Persons  in  the  surrounding  area  observed  the 
Icarians  appeared  to  enjoy  life  through  their  cooperative  endeav- 
ors. 

Nauvoo,  however,  was  always  considered  to  be  a  temporary 
location  in  the  Icarian  Movement.  In  1853  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  were  purchased  near  Corning,  Iowa  for  an  Agricultural 
Cooperative.  However,  in  1856  Cabet  and  approximately  180 
followers  moved  to  St.  Louis  following  a  split  in  the  governance  of 
the  Colony  in  Nauvoo.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Colony  in 
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Nauvoo  were  victims  of  a  summer  draught  in  the  Depression  of 
1857  which  wiped  them  out.  The  charter  was  not  removed  in  1860 
and  most  of  the  remaining  participants  purchased  land  in  the  area. 
Some  of  them  moved  to  Iowa  and  others  went  to  St.  Louis.  Many 
of  the  Icarians  and  their  descendants  became  teachers  and 
members  of  various  professions.  The  importance  of  education 
continued  to  be  emphasized. 
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NINE 


Dissension  in  The  Icarian  Community: 
Implications  for  Growth  and  Dissolution 


INTRODUCTION 

The  question  is  frequently  raised:  why  didn't  the  Icarian 
Colony  survive?  Why  was  it  dissolved?  Based  on  the  high  ideals 
of  True  Christianity  in  which  the  Icarians  tried  to  practice  their 
interpretation  of  true  brotherhood,  through  devotion  to  each  other 
not  just  on  Sunday  but  through  every  act  of  living,  how  could  it 
possibly  fail? 

Looking  at  this  unique  experiment  in  an  idealistic  society  from 
another  point  of  view,  one  might  ask  the  question:  why  did  the 
Icarian  Colony  last  for  fifty  years?  It  outlived  all  of  the  approxi- 
mately 450  Utopian  societies  established  in  the  United  States 
during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  which  did  not  have  a  primary 
religious  base. 

This  brief  history  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Is  there  any  truth  to  the  stories  frequently  told  about  the 
reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Icarian  Colony? 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  dissension  and  conflict  in  the  Colony? 

3.  Using  modern  theories  of  the  nature  and  use  of  conflict  how 
many  might  one  explain  what  happened? 


2.  Is  there  any  truth  to  the  stories  frequently  told  about  the  reasons  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Icarian  Colony? 
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The  story  is  sometimes  told  that  the  reason  the  Colony  failed 
is  that  some  of  the  members  were  lazy  and  refused  to  work.  They 
were  told  they  could  not  eat  if  they  didn't  work. 

There  is  some  truth  to  this  story,  but  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Minority  refused  to  go  to  the  fields  in  August  1856  because  of 
the  arbitrary  work  assignments  and  because  of  their  fear  of  the 
safety  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Another  story  is  often  told  that  the  Colony  broke  up  because 
some  of  the  members  were  selfish  and  took  more  than  their  share 
of  butter  and  other  foods  leaving  little  for  others.  This  is  also 
partly  true.  When  conflict  mounted  the  Minority  were  finally 
refused  service  in  the  dining  hall  and  had  to  set  up  a  separate 
dining  hall. 

It  was  also  related  that  Cabet  himself  became  a  tyrant  and 
would  not  listen  to  suggestions  of  others  but  had  a  closed  mind. 
In  reality  as  feelings  mounted,  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  became  more  closed  to  reason  and  arbitration. 

One  member  of  the  Colony  in  a  letter  to  Paris  blamed  the 
conflicts  on  the  women  whom  he  claimed  were  a  bad  influence 
even  as  the  first  woman.  Eve,  had  been  on  Adam.  He  claimed  that 
the  woman  had  brought  the  vices  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  he,  himself,  had  not  succumbed  to  their  influence. 

It  was  also  said  that  one  man  more  than  any  other  was  a 
promoter  of  dissension.  He  has  like  Judas.  He  had  little  loyalty  to 
the  principles  of  the  Colony  and  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  the 
two  groups  separated  in  Nauvoo. 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  dissension  and  conflict  in  the  Colony? 

The  writings  of  Shaw  and  Prudhommeauz  give  an  objective 
history  and  appraisal  of  Icaria.  Shaw  informs  us  that,  "the  story  of 
Icaria  is  a  record  of  hardships,  dissensions,  and  disappointments 
almost  innumerable;  but  it  is  also  a  record  of  endurance  and  of 

unswerving    devotion certainly    no    sincere    and    generous 

attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind  however  disappoint- 
ing in  its  outcome  is  entirely  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  student 
of  sociology  or  of  the  practical  reformer." 

The   Icarian   Community   was   originated   by   persons   who 
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dissented  from  the  oppression  of  the  Crown  of  France.  Etienne 
Cabet,  who  had  studied  medicine  and  the  law,  moved  to  Paris  in 
1825  two  years  after  Charles  X  become  King.  He  was  active  in  the 
1830  revolution  as  a  member  of  the  insurrectionary  committee.  The 
democrats  were  successful  in  causing  Charles  X  to  abdicate,  but 
their  opponents  by  superior  adroitness  placed  Louis  Philippe  on 
the  throne.  To  appease  the  democrats  Cabet  was  sent  to  Corsica 
as  the  Attorney  General,  but  he  became  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
royalty  and  was  removed  from  office.  Elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  France,  Cabet  became  the  voice  of  the  laboring  class 
who  was  increasingly  oppressed  by  political  policies  and  social 
conditions  under  Louis  Philippe. 

Shaw  comments,  "in  1847  it  is  said  there  were  over  400,000 
adherents  of  the  Icarian  doctrine.  It  is  improbable  that  Cabet  had 
any  design  to  put  his  ideas  in  action.  He  hoped  the  French  would 
organize  a  democratic  republic  with  a  constitution  providing  for 
gradual  transition  to  communism.  But  popular  demand  pushed 
him  toward  organizing  a  colony." 

Dissension  arose  almost  from  the  beginning.  On  February  3, 
1848  an  advanced  guard  of  69  men  left  LeHavre  on  the  ship, 
Rome,  which  arrive  in  New  Orleans  on  March  27  amidst  booming 
of  artillery  celebrating  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  on  February 
24th  as  the  news  had  just  been  received.  The  Second  Republic  had 
been  formed.  The  Revolution  of  1848  split  the  Icarian  cause.  Some 
thought  the  guard  should  return  to  France  and  concentrate  its 
effort  on  the  success  of  the  new  Republic— to  bring  a  gradual 
transformation  of  France  into  an  Icaria.  Some  of  the  advance  guard 
returned  with  the  ship. 

The  remaining  men  pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Red  River 
north  of  Dallas,  Texas  250  miles  from  New  Orleans  on  foot.  There 
they  built  32  log  cabins,  a  headquarters  and  several  sheds  to 
possess  over  10,240  acres  of  land  only  to  learn  that  the  land  was 
not  contiguous.  The  group  lost  confidence  in  the  leader  of  the 
advanced  guard  whom  some  claimed  was  working  on  behalf  of  the 
Peters  Company  who  had  sold  the  option  to  1  million  acres  to  the 
Icarians  in  order  to  increase  the  population  of  Texas  and  hence 
increase  the  land  value.  Conflict  again  arose  but  the  men  did  not 
give  up  until  every  man  in  camp  became  ill  with  malaria,  their 
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physician  became  ill  and  then  insane,  four  men  died  and  another 
was  struck  by  lightening.  The  men  then  returned  to  Sulphur 
Prairie  a  staging  area  north  of  New  Orleans  to  await  their  families. 

By  the  end  of  1848  over  400  Icarians  had  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  on  approximately  8  successive  embarkations.  At  this  time 
there  was  a  debt  of  about  8,000  francs.  (5  1/5  francs  to  $1.00) 
Illness,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  adequate  lodging,  failure  of  the  Texas 
venture—all  contributed  to  unrest  and  conflict.  By  the  time  Cabet 
arrived  in  January  1849,  200  members  decided  to  withdraw,  the 
majority  of  whom  returned  to  France.  Some  remained  in  New 
Orleans.  The  remaining  280  souls  went  on  to  Nauvoo  where  they 
landed  on  March  15,  1849. 

In  Nauvoo  the  Icarians  purchased  some  houses  and  rented  800 
acres  of  land.  They  bought  a  mill  and  a  distillery.  They  bought  the 
remains  of  the  Mormon  temple  with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  an 
assembly  hall,  dining  hall,  etc.  but  a  tornado  blew  down  the  north 
wall.  So  they  used  the  stone  to  erect  a  school  and  for  the  founda- 
tions of  their  buildings.  They  built  a  structure  150'  X  30'  two  stories 
high  for  a  common  dining  hall,  assembly  room,  theater  and  the 
upper  rooms  were  used  as  dwellings.  The  old  Mormon  arsenal 
was  transformed  into  workshops.  Within  five  years  the  commu- 
nity had  doubled.  The  community  was  a  model  of  industry, 
intelligence,  peace  and  good  order.  Family  life  was  held  sacred. 
There  were  5,000  to  6,000  volumes  in  their  library.  They  discounte- 
nanced the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco.  They  did  not  lose 
their  love  for  public  amusement  and  a  well-trained  band  played  at 
the  numerous  fetes  of  the  community.  There  were  frequent 
theatrical  entertainments,  social  dances  and  lectures.  The  colony 
was  respected  by  its  neighbors.  They  were  average  Frenchmen 
trying  sincerely  to  adopt  a  more  equal,  unselfish,  altruistic  life. 
That  they  were  embarking  in  a  difficult  enterprise  without  either 
experiences  or  capital;  that  they  were  artisans  from  French  cities 
founding  a  community  based  on  agriculture;  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  the  language,  customs  and  business  methods 
of  the  country;  and  that  their  leader  was  rather  a  patriot,  agitator, 
and  theorist  than  a  practical  business  manager—were  all  conditions 
which  failed  to  enhance  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

From  the  beginning  Nauvoo  was  considered  to  be  a  temporary 
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home.  As  early  as  1852  several  men  were  sent  to  southwest  Iowa 
to  acquire  land.  Beginning  with  a  per  capita  amount  of  $35.00  by 
1855  the  Colony  had  a  net  valuation  of  $65,000  and  owned  over 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  Iowa. 

The  future  looked  promising  except  for  difficulties  which  began 
to  emerge  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  society.  The 
initial  "Social  Contract"  provided  that  Cabet  would  be  president  of 
the  colony  for  ten  years.  But  Cabet  decided  to  relinquish  this 
authority  after  the  group  had  lived  in  Nauvoo  one  year.  In 
February  1850  a  constitution  was  adopted  which  provided  for  six 
directors  called  the  "Committee  of  Gerance,"  elected  for  one  year, 
three  being  chosen  every  six  months.  The  six  directors  consisted 
of  the  following:  President  who  was  responsible  for  superinten- 
dence and  general  direction;  General  Director  of  finance  and 
provisions;  and  Director  of  the  secretary  and  printing  office. 
Legislative  authority  was  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  every  Saturday  and  was  composed  of  every  male  who  had 
attained  20  years  of  age. 

Cabet  was  elected  president  and  reelected  each  year.  In 
December  1855  Cabet  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  "Committee  of 
Gerance"  and  substitution  of  a  president  to  hold  office  for  four 
years  and  to  name  the  directors.  This  plan  he  felt  would  conform 
to  the  pattern  of  government  in  the  U.S.  The  Icarian  constitution 
provided  for  the  revision  every  two  years  namely  in  March  1853, 
etc.  Cabet's  proposition  therefore  came  at  an  illegal  time.  Never- 
theless, he  insisted,  and  the  majority  of  Icarians  were  against  him. 
The  contest  grew  bitter.  A  few  weeks  later  on  February  3rd,  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  departure  from  La  Havre  came  the  annual 
presidential  election.  Cabet  refused  to  withdraw  his  proposition 
and  hinted  at  abandoning  the  society.  Someone  else  was  elected 
president.  Cabet  was  thoroughly  surprised  and  consented  to 
withdraw  his  proposition  for  one  year.  The  Society  met  the  next 
day  and  showed  their  undiminished  personal  affection  to  their 
chief  by  unanimously  elected  him  president.  Peace  seemed  to  be 
secured.  However  hostilities  again  erupted.  Cabet  had  most  of  the 
Committee  of  Gerance  on  his  side  while  the  opponents  held  a 
steady  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

According  to  Prudhommeaux  the  seeds  of  conflict  were  sown 
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in  July  1855  when  differences  arose  on  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  Colony.  Icaria  was  not  successful  in  keeping  its  members. 
The  arrivals  and  departures  continued  without  stopping. 
Prudhommeaux  estimates  there  were  about  2,500  pilgrims  who 
migrated  to  Nauvoo  between  1851  and  1856.  Among  the  405 
Icarians  in  Nauvoo  on  July  26,  1854  there  were  350  from  France,  11 
from  Germany,  7  from  Switzerland,  3  from  Belgium,  3  from  Spain, 
1  from  Sweden,  1  from  England  and  30  Americans.  There  was  a 
loyal  core  but  the  loss  of  manpower  was  a  drain. 

Cabet  favored  lessening  the  restrictions  for  admission. 
However,  it  was  difficult  to  find  lodging  and  to  incorporate  groups 
of  newcomers.  The  old  timers  became  critical  of  the  advantages  of 
the  new  arrivals.  Some  of  the  members  accused  Cabet  of  being  too 
lax  with  regard  to  the  law  on  admissions,  and  of  tending  to 
destroy  the  colony  by  his  aversion  for  industrial  enterprise,  by  his 
timidity  of  administration,  and  by  his  official  doctrines  on  educa- 
tion, the  Cours  Icarien,  and  public  information.  They  didn't  like 
what  he  wrote  on  prohibiting  use  of  tobacco,  whiskey,  hunting  for 
pleasure,  the  right  to  criticize  anywhere  at  anytime.  In  reply  Cabet 
issued  an  ultimatum  on  December  3,  1855  for  members  of  the 
colony  to  choose  between  him  and  his  enemies. 

Cabet  accused  his  enemies  of  wishing  to  disrupt  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  colony  by  substituting  the  principle  of  individualism 
for  the  Icarian  community. 

Beluze  gives  a  day-by-day  account  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
conflict  which  he  described  as  a  "veritable  state  of  war."  Cabet  and 
his  followers  were  the  Minority,  which  remained  faithful  to  Icarian 
principles.  By  July  the  two  groups  were  meeting  separately  and  on 
July  8  the  Minority  formed  its  own  General  Assembly.  Three  of  the 
directors  of  the  Committee  of  Gerance  were  to  be  elected  on 
August  3,  1856.  The  Majority;  one  because  he  as  director  of 
education,  showed  partiality  to  a  young  girl  of  15  from  sentiments 
not  in  accord  with  his  age  nor  the  will  of  her  parents;  another  had 
written  a  hostile  letter  to  Cabet  and  the  third  was  accused  of  being 
a  drinker,  debaucher  and  possible  an  underground  agent  for  some 
enemy. 

From  May  12  the  Majority  had  organized  a  Secret  Society  and 
were  meeting  secretly  every  day,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Minor- 
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ity,  was  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  its  goal  to  oppress  the 
Minority. 

Meanwhile  the  Minority  claimed  that  it  had  not  lost  hope  that 
the  Majority  would  at  last  understand  the  voice  of  reason.  In  this 
vein  the  Minority  offered  10  propositions.  In  general  these 
propositions  boiled  down  to  electing  two  separate  boards  who 
would  meet  together.  If  differences  could  not  be  resolved  they 
would  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  competent  judge  in  the  matter  of 
dissolving  the  union.  The  Majority  refused  to  consider  these 
propositions  and  on  August  5,  1856  the  new  board  decided  to 
install  itself  by  violence.  Some  of  the  members  went  to  the  library 
and  locked  it  with  a  padlock.  They  v/ent  to  the  offices  and  forced 
open  the  doors  removing  the  locks  and  forced  the  former  directors 
to  leave. 

Some  of  the  Majority  were  unhappy  with  this  use  of  force.  At 
10:30  AM.  the  lawyer  for  the  Majority  made  a  proposal.  At  a 
conference  of  the  new  and  old  boards  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Nauvoo.  The  Minority  feared  there  was  a  plot  afoot.  Nevertheless 
the  discussion  modified  their  position  and  they  were  able  to  accept 
it.  But  the  Majority  backed  down  and  withdrew  without  deciding 
anything. 

The  necessity  to  protect  themselves  against  attack  forced  the 
Minority  to  stop  working  during  the  day  to  guard  their  position. 
Meanwhile  the  new  board  proclaimed  that  it  had  been  duly  elected 
and  if  members  of  the  Minority  refused  to  work,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  food  and  lodging.  It  also  proclaimed  that  48  members 
of  the  Minority  would  be  assigned  work  on  the  prairie  three 
leagues*  from  Nauvoo. 

The  Minority  in  turn  issued  the  following  proposition:  their 
members  would  return  to  work  providing  all  hostility  would 
cease;  they  would  await  the  decision  of  a  competent  court 
regarding  the  question  of  the  election;  until  this  matter  is  settled 
the  two  boards  should  act  together;  or  consider  negotiations  for  an 
agreeable  separation. 

The  Majority  agreed  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court,  but 
refused  to  have  two  boards  and  would  not  consider  separation.  As 

*League  is  approximately  3  miles. 
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a  result  the  Minority  continued  to  stay  en  permanence  to  defend 
itself;  and  the  Majority  readied  itself  to  execute  its  edicts. 

On  August  7,  1856  a  scene  of  violence  broke  out  in  the  dining 
hall  after  lunch.  The  new  directors  began  to  read  their  edicts  while 
the  old  directors  got  up  to  protest.  Some  of  them  left  but  the  new 
directors  called  out,  "close  the  doors."  There  was  a  mad  scramble 
to  go  to  the  doors.  Some  of  the  women  were  slightly  wounded. 
The  resistance  of  the  Minority  astonished  the  Majority.  Some  of 
the  Majority  began  to  satisfy  their  bad  habits  by  drinking  and 
smoking.  On  August  9th  the  Minority  proposed  that  there  be  two 
establishments  one  in  Nauvoo  and  one  in  Iowa  and  the  funds 
could  be  divided  proportionately.  The  Majority  refused  this 
arrangement  and  made  a  new  decision  to  enforce  the  edict  to 
refuse  food  to  the  members  of  the  Minority  if  they  did  not  return 
to  work  by  August  13th. 

On  August  12  Cabet  moved  out  to  live  with  an  American 
friend  at  the  insistence  of  the  women  in  the  Minority.  Since  most 
of  the  men  in  the  Minority  worked  in  the  shops  and  offices  the 
remaining  men  who  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  the  farms  stayed  on 
hand  to  protect  the  others  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance.  On  the 
evening  of  August  12th  the  new  board  decided  to  suspend  the 
common  meals  and  to  distribute  the  food  the  next  day  to  each 
individual  through  a  window  of  the  kitchen.  At  last  the  awaited 
hour  arrived.  Everyone  expected  the  worst.  An  expected  tragedy 
turned  out  to  be  a  comedy.  Bread  was  given  out  at  one  window, 
and  the  rest  of  the  food  at  another.  When  the  48  men  in  a  body 
presented  themselves,  their  food  was  not  given  out.  One  put  a 
piece  of  bread  on  a  stick  and  created  a  feeling  a  humor.  The 
Majority  lost  their  sense  of  humor. 

The  next  day,  August  14th  the  Majority  set  up  two  kitchens: 
one  with  better  food  for  the  Majority  and  one  with  inferior  food 
for  the  Minority.  Following  this  the  Minority  rented  a  building  in 
Nauvoo  where  they  set  up  a  laundry,  bakery,  kitchen,  and  later  a 
printing  press  where  it  began  to  print  the  NOUVELLE  REVUE 
AMERICAN  in  French,  and  in  English.  Some  of  the  men  sought 
work  in  Nauvoo. 

On  August  19th  the  new  director  of  Education  tried  to  replace 
the  Director  of  the  primary  school  for  boys  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
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ful.  However  a  few  days  later  he  entered  the  dormitory  for  girls 
and  forcible  took  the  covers  off  the  Director  of  the  school  for  small 
girls  and  pulled  her  out  of  bed.  Her  replacement  hit  her  on  the 
head  and  kicked  her  in  the  stomach.  Hearing  the  commotion  and 
cries  of  the  children  the  husband  of  the  directness  a  tall  muscular 
man  arrived  first  and  when  he  saw  what  had  happened  it 
appeared  like  he  would  pulverize  the  Director  of  Education  who 
jumped  out  of  the  window.  The  justice  of  the  peace  ruled  that  the 
directness  ought  to  remain  in  her  bed.  But  the  Majority  refused  to 
let  her  stay  and  arranged  for  her  to  stay  in  a  local  hotel  to  recover. 

During  the  week  of  August  19th  the  Majority  made  several 
attempts  to  disrupt  the  workshops.  On  August  21  the  Minority 
proposed  that  the  New  Board  take  over  all  the  workshops.  On 
August  22nd  the  Minority  abandoned  the  workshops  including  the 
sewing  shop,  infirmary,  dairy,  2  schools,  pharmacy,  print  shop 
and  bakery. 

During  the  week  of  August  26th  several  members  of  the 
Majority  sold  66  pore,  and  some  whiskey  in  St.  Louis  but  did  not 
share  any  of  the  proceeds  with  the  Minority. 

By  September  3rd  Beluze  relates,  "We  resemble  two  enemies. 
The  Minority  would  like  to  end  this  sad  spectacle  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  bank  of  the  Majority  is  low.  The  Minority  has  offered 
three  alternatives  for  its  members:  stay  in  Nauvoo,  go  to  Iowa,  or 
go  to  St.  Louis.  They  sent  two  scouts  to  St.  Louis  to  find  a  house. 

On  October  6th  the  court  of  Carthage  pronounced  the  dissolu- 
tion, being  convinced  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Majority  made 
communal  life  intolerable  for  the  Minority. 

Shaw  writes  that  the  Minority  consisting  of  about  180  persons 
moved  to  St.  Louis  on  November  1st  and  on  November  8  Cabet 
died  of  apoplexy  at  69  years.  His  followers  were  heartbroken  and 
one  member  committed  suicide.  However  the  group  purchased  a 
28  acre  estate  called  Cheltenham  lying  six  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Icarian  Community  was  reinstated  and  progressed  well  until 
May  1859  when  dissension  arose  when  the  Majority  adherred  to 
Cabet's  idea  of  having  a  strong  leader  and  a  Minority  of  42  clung 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy.  They  left  the  society  and  by  1864  only 
8  families  were  left.  Some  of  the  families  joined  the  Icarian  Colony 
in  Corning,  lowa.^ 
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The  community  at  Nauvoo  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  split. 
By  1857  there  were  239  members,  18  of  whom  were  in  Iowa  where 
they  owned  3,115  acres  of  land,  273  under  cultivation  and  1,000 
in  woodland.  Assets  had  shrunk  to  $60,000  and  the  debt  had 
grown  to  $19,000.  The  great  panic  of  1857  hit  hard.  Nauvoo 
property  was  all  sold  to  pay  debts  and  in  the  fall  of  1860  Nauvoo 
was  abandoned.  A  new  charter  was  obtained  under  the  laws  of 
Iowa  to  form  a  corporation  as  an  agricultural  society.  The  mort- 
gage on  the  land  drew  10%  interest.  It  was  located  in  Adams 
County  four  miles  east  of  Coming  on  the  Nodaway  River.  During 
the  Civil  War  35  members  left.  By  1868  there  were  60  members.  A 
visitor  to  the  Colony  in  1869  declared  it  a  success.  "The  best  of 
feeling  prevails  among  them."  Another  person  wrote,  "I  think 
there  is  more  vitality  and  virtue  and  hope  for  humanity  at  Icaria 
than  in  any  other  association." 

But  dissension  arose  again.  The  young  people  formed  a 
"Revolutionary  Party"  stating  that  they  wanted  improvements  in 
the  method  of  agriculture,  the  vote  for  women,  admission  of  new 
members,  and  the  introduction  of  a  varied  industry  to  provide 
more  jobs.  The  older  members  had  a  little  sympathy.  They 
proposed  a  peaceful  and  gradual  evolution  of  existing  society  into 
the  society  of  the  future.  When  the  young  party  lost  in  the  vote  (19 
voted  against  change  and  13  for  it),  they  plotted  for  the  destruction 
of  the  colony.  Legal  proceedings  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Icarian  charter  on  August  17,  1878.  The  old 
party  remained  on  the  site  and  the  young  party  moved  to  a  new 
site  one  mile  eastward.  In  1881  26  of  the  young  families  moved  to 
California  and  bought  the  Bluxome  ranch  on  the  Russian  river  in 
Sonoma  County  two  miles  from  Cloverdale  and  18  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  They  planted  400  acres  in  grapes  and  the  colony  died  of 
prosperity. 

3.  Using  modern  theories  on  the  nature  and  use  of  conflict  how  might 
one  explain  what  happened? 

Georg  Simmel,  a  German  sociologist,  who  is  most  frequently 
referred  to  on  the  subject  of  conflict  sees  conflict  in  its  positive 
dimension.  He  sees  conflict  as  part  of  the  dynamic  by  which  some 
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men  are  drawn  together  into  those  uneasy  combinations  which  we 
call  groups.  Instead  of  seeing  change  as  disturbance  of  a  naturally 
stable  thing  called  society,  he  sees  stability  itself  as  some  tempo- 
rary balance  among  forces  in  interaction. 

Conflict  is  designed  to  resolve  divergent  dualism:  it  is  a  way  of 
achieving  some  kind  of  unity.  Conflict  resolves  the  tension 
between  contrasts;  its  object  is  the  synthesis  of  elements  that  work 
both  against  and  for  another.  The  nature  of  this  appears  more 
clearly  when  it  is  realized  that  both  forms  of  relation~the  antitheti- 
cal and  the  convergent—are  fundamentally  distinguished  from  the 
mere  indifference  of  two  individuals  or  groups.  Indifference  is 
purely  negative.  In  contrast  to  such  pure  negativity,  conflict 
contains  something  positive.  Contradiction  and  conflict  not  only 
preceded  unity,  but  they  are  operative  in  it  at  every  moment  of  its 
existence.  Without  conflict  there  could  be  no  real  life  process. 

Skeptical  moralists  speak  of  natural  enmity  between  men.  They 
claim  man  is  pure  egoist  and  any  deflection  of  this  natural  fact  can 
occur  only  through  the  belief  in  a  metaphysical  being. 

Dissension  and  conflict  represent  a  different  phenomenon  to 
different  persons  in  a  group.  Some  persons  may  see  themselves  to 
be  representing  a  cause  greater  than  themselves.  These  people  can 
give  conflict  a  radicalism  and  mercilessness  which  is  similar  to  the 
general  behavior  of  very  selfless  and  very  idealistic  persons.  Cabet 
and  some  of  his  close  followers  may  fall  into  this  group. 

Conflict  can  be  a  protective  instinct— an  instinct  where  a  person 
affirms  himself  in  the  negation  of  the  other.  Some  members  of  the 
colony  may  have  used  conflict  in  this  way  by  gaining  satisfaction 
in  pointing  out  the  faults  of  others  in  contrast  to  the  temptation  to 
overlook  their  own. 

Conflict  is  magnified  among  people  who  are  very  closely 
related  and  who  have  many  common  qualities.  The  slightest 
antagonism  has  a  relative  greater  significance  to  them  than  that 
between  strangers.  The  more  we  have  in  common  with  another  as 
a  whole  person  the  more  easily  will  our  totality  be  involved  in 
every  single  relation  to  him.  This  may  explain  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle  between  the  members  of  the  Colony— especially  the  fact 
that  both  the  Majority  and  the  Minority  seemed  to  be  striving  to 
preserve  the  group.  The  Majority  didn't  want  to  see  the  Minority 
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split  off. 

At  the  highest  level  of  spiritual  cultivation,  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  conflict,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  this  level  to  combine 
complete  mutual  devotion  with  complete  mutual  differentiation. 
They  become  aware,  precisely  on  the  occasion  of  conflict,  of  its 
trifling  nature  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  that 
unify  them. 

What  are  some  uses  of  conflict? 

1).  Sometimes  hostility  is  centered  on  one  person  in  a  group 
not  from  personal  motives,  but  because  that  person  represents  a 
danger  to  the  preservation  of  the  group. 

2).  A  quarrel  between  two  or  more  persons  changes  each  of  the 
persons  involved  not  only  in  relation  to  each  other  but  also  within 
oneself. 

3).  In  the  conflict  between  men  and  women,  the  fact  that  men 
are  stronger  and  more  aggressive  forces  women  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  custom  and  makes  them  its  custodians—they  are 
called  to  this  office,  and  called  to  it  by  their  own  interest.  Accord- 
ing to  Simmel,  this  commits  them  to  the  most  rigorous  observance 
of  the  whole  complex  of  the  prescriptions  of  custom.  This  sex- 
linked  solidarity  which  women  have  in  the  eyes  of  men  was 
expressed  long  ago  by  Freidank: 

Men  bears  his  shame  alone, 

But  let  a  woman  fall. 
The  blame  rests  on  them  all. 

4).  As  a  form  of  preservation  of  the  group,  conflict  might  enter 
into  an  antagonistic  relationship  with  a  power  outside  the  group. 
The  unity  of  a  group  often  occurs  when  it  no  longer  has  any 
opponent.  One  can  observe  the  degrees  of  unification  which  are 
possible  through  conflict.  Uppermost  is  the  establishment  of  the 
unified  state.  France  owes  the  consciousness  of  its  national  unity 
only  to  its  fight  against  the  English.  The  Moorish  war  made  the 
Spanish  regions  into  one  people.  The  U.S.  needed  the  War  of 
Independence;  Switzerland  the  fight  against  Austria;  and  the 
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Netherlands,  its  rebellion  against  Spain.  Montesquieu  remarks  that 
while  peace  and  confidence  are  the  glory  and  security  of  monar- 
chies, republics  need  somebody  they  fear. 

5).  Simmel  speaks  of  the  rhythm  of  conflict  and  peace.  In  every 
conflict  one  finds  the  conditions  of  future  peace.  Conflict  appears 
as  preliminary  with  peace  as  its  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  oldest 
constitution  of  Rome,  the  king  must  ask  the  citizens  for  their 
consent  when  he  wants  to  start  a  war,  but  he  needs  no  such 
consent—which  is  thus  presupposed  as  a  matter  of  course—when 
he  wants  to  make  peace. 

This  example  in  enough  to  suggest  that  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  constitutes  a  more  serious  problem  than  does  the  reverse. 
For  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  really  needs  no  particular 
examination;  in  themselves  are  in  conflict  peace,  the  situation  out 
of  which  open  conflict  develops  in  a  diffuse,  imperceptible,  or 
latent  form.  There  is  a  chain  or  a  rhythm  similar  to  the  principle  of 
rest  and  motion.  The  two  follow  each  other  endlessly. 

According  to  Lewis  Coser  the  first  generation  of  sociologists 
saw  themselves  as  reformers  and  called  attention  to  situations  of 
conflict.  Social  conflict  was  seen  as  performing  a  positive  function. 
It  was  seen  as  the  central  explanatory  category  for  the  analysis  of 
social  change. 

Coser  gives  further  emphasis  on  the  role  of  conflict  in  group 
function  in  his  study  of  Simmel's  thesis  that  "conflict  is  a  form  of 
socialization."  Progress  in  group  formation  requires  both  dishar- 
mony and  harmony.  Positive  and  negative  factors  build  group 
relations.  Conflict  as  well  as  cooperation  has  social  functions.  Far 
from  being  necessarily  dysfunctional  a  certain  degree  of  conflict  is 
an  essential  element  in  group  formation  and  the  persistence  of 
group  life. 

Coser  points  out  that  conflict  in  performing  a  group-maintain- 
ing function  regulates  systems  of  relationships.  It  "clears  the  air," 
i.e.  it  eliminates  the  accumulation  of  blocked  hostile  dispositions 
by  allowing  the  free  behavioral  expression.  Quoting  Shakespeare's 
King  John:   "So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm. "^^ 

In  summary,  one  might  ask  the  question:  How  can  conflict  be 
utilized  for  the  greatest  good?  One  might  assume  that  there  must 
be  an  open  channel  for  the  expression  of  all  diverse  opinions  in 
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any  group.  This  was  achieved  in  the  organization  of  the  Icarian 
Colony  through  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  consisted  of  all  male  members  who  had  reached 
20  years  of  age.  While  they  were  meeting  the  women  also  met 
together  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  the  young  people  met  on  the 
stage.  Their  opinions  were  sought  on  all  issues.  By  talking  out 
their  differences  and  enriching  the  depth  of  discussion  a  new  step 
toward  unity  could  be  taken  each  week.  This  is  a  brief  review  of 
the  many  conflicts  and  dissensions  which  arose  among  the 
Icarians,  representing  a  diverse  group  of  people  from  many 
professions,  amidst  many  struggles  and  setbacks  in  their  pursuit 
of  peace,  solidarity  and  brotherhood.  The  Icarian  movement 
endured  for  50  years.  The  pursuit  of  peace  and  brotherhood  is  an 
ongoing  struggle  for  all  of  us.  Perhaps  we  can  all  learn  some 
pointers  from  the  Icarian  experience  which  will  be  useful  to  all  of 
us  in  this  ongoing  struggle. 
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TEN 


The  Contribution  of  Icarian, 

Alfred  H.  Piquenard, 

To  Architecture  in  Iowa  and  Illinois 


The  question  has  often  been  raised:  What  became  of  the 
Icarians?  In  addition,  some  persons  have  asked:  what  contribution 
have  the  Icarians  made  to  our  American  Way  of  Life? 

When  the  various  Icarian  colonies  disbanded,  many  of  the 
members  followed  their  original  trade  and  opened  many  types  of 
shops  in  neighboring  cities.  Others  purchased  land  and  became 
farmers.  With  the  emphasis  on  education  in  the  colonies,  the 
majority  entered  various  professions.  They  became  teachers, 
artists,  physicians,  lawyers,  or  entered  politics.  One  member  of  the 
original  group,  Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  followed  his  calling  of 
architecture. 

In  this  presentation,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  two  questions. 
Who  was  the  Icarian,  Alfred  H.  Piquenard?  And  what  was  his 
contribution  to  the  architecture  of  the  Midwest? 

Alfred  H.  Piquenard  was  bom  in  1826  near  the  town  of  Bemay 
in  the  Department  of  Eure,  France,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Paris 
and  south  of  Rouen.  His  father  was  a  builder  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances. At  an  early  age  young  Piquenard  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be 
educated  at  I'Ecole  Centrale,  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  where  he 
gained  distinction  by  his  industry  and  talent.  He  had  a  record  of 
many  achievements  early  in  his  career  including  building  a  railroad 
in  France. 

While  in  Paris  Piquenard  became  a  follower  of  Eteinne  Cabet, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  received  95,885  votes 
for  the  presidency  of  France  in  May  1849  even  though  he  was  not 
a  candidate.  Cabet,  a  lawyer,  journalist  and  author  of  the  book 
Voyage  En  Icarie.  was  an  idealist.  His  book  patterned  after  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia  was  a  description  of  the  journey  of  an 
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Englishman  to  a  mythical  country,  Icaria,  where  there  was  no 
crime,  no  taxes,  no  inflation  and  everyone  had  an  equal  opportu- 
nity for  an  education.  Cabet  believed  that  with  a  truly  democratic 
social  organization,  poverty  could  be  erased.  Piquenard  sub- 
scribed to  this  philosophy  and  became  Cabet's  secretary. 

Piquenard  was  one  of  the  sixty-nine  men  who  volunteered  to 
come  to  the  United  States  with  the  "Advance  Guard".  They  left  La 
Havre  on  February  3,  1848  for  New  Orleans  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  fellow  believers  who  called  themselves  Icarians.  The  Icarians 
planned  to  demonstrate  their  ideal  social  organization  to  the 
world.  Cabet  leased  one  million  acres  of  land  from  the  Peters 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  located 
along  the  Red  River  north  of  Dallas.  In  accord  with  the  pattern  of 
land  speculation  at  the  time,  the  sections  were  not  contiguous 
making  it  impossible  to  establish  a  colony.  Many  of  the  men 
succumbed  to  malaria;  the  physician  went  mad;  and  lightening 
claimed  the  life  of  another  member  of  the  group.  This  was  the  last 
straw.  The  group  decided  to  return  to  New  Orleans  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  families. 

Disillusioned,  Piquenard  left  the  group  in  New  Orleans  to 
make  his  way  to  St.  Louis.  Through  a  prank,  he  was  introduced  as 
a  doctor,  and  in  that  capacity  spent  a  season  with  the  American 
Fur  Company  on  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley.  He  also  served  as  a 
surveyor  and  joined  the  United  States  township  survey  of  Iowa  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dubuque. 

The  Federal  Census  of  November  5,  1850  of  Hancock  County 
by  Wesley  Williams,  Assistant  Marshall  lists  the  name  of  Alfred 
Piquenard,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as  an  architect.  In  1851  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  "Icarian 
Community"  which  was  signed  by  Governor  August  C.  French. 
The  name  of  Alfred  Piquenard  is  listed  as  an  officer  and  incorpo- 
rator. 

As  a  former  secretary  to  Cabet  in  France,  Piquenard  was 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  organization  of  Icaria,  and  Cabet 
selected  him  to  be  director  of  the  newspaper  The  Popular  Tribune  in 
1851-1852  during  Cabet's  absence  from  the  Colony.  Cabet  was 
subpoenaed  to  appear  in  court  in  Paris  to  defend  his  contract  with 
the  Peters  Company  for  the  procurement  of  the  land  in  Texas. 
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Cabet  won  his  case. 

After  Cabet  returned  to  Nauvoo,  Piquenard  visited  France. 
Because  he  expressed  himself  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  coup 
d'etat  when  Napoleon  III  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Piquenard  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  in  Paris.  His  father  gave 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court.  Piquenard,  fearing  the  result  of 
the  trial,  forfeited  his  bail  and  in  1853  returned  to  the  United 
States,  never  to  return  to  France  until  after  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

In  1853  Piquenard  left  the  Colony  to  practice  his  profession  as 
an  architect  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas  in  partner- 
ship  with  George  Ingham  Barnett.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  as  a  captain  in  the  St.  Louis  home  guard  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  under  General  Lyon.  He  re- 
enlisted  in  the  state  militia  and  was  subsequently  transferred  with 
his  company  to  the  volunteers  in  the  United  States  service.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  specific  duty  of  protecting  the  communication  line 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

After  the  Civil  War  Piquenard's  fame  as  an  architect  grew 
rapidly  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  He  designed  many 
churches,  mansions,  county  courthouse,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. He  joined  the  architectural  firm  of  John  C.  Cochrane  in 
Chicago  sometime  following  the  Civil  War. 

Piquenard  was  married  to  Marie  R.  Denuzieras  and  four 
children  were  born  to  this  union:  Alfred  E.  and  Juliette.  (A 
daughter,  Rosa  M.  died  on  June  17,  1870  at  three  years  of  age  and 
a  son,  Bideau  H.  Louis,  died  on  March  2,  1875  at  two  months  of 
age.)  The  family  resided  in  Springfield,  Illinois  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  died  on  November  19,  1876  of  "congestion  of  the  liver". 
His  illness  was  severe  and  of  some  duration.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Old  Fellows  who  managed  his  funeral  in  Springfield.  He  is 
buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

This  paper  does  not  presume  to  deal  with  the  entire  work  of 
this  fine  architect,  but  only  to  provide  a  brief  description  of  five 
notable  buildings  with  some  notice  of  their  present  condition. 

1.  STATE  CAPITOL  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

On  February  24,  1867  the  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  of 
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Illinois  authorized  the  construction  of  the  sixth  and  final  Capital. 

To  secure  a  design  for  the  new  State  House,  a  contest  was  put 
forth  in  July  of  1867.  The  design  presented  by  John  C.  Cochrane 
was  selected.  Research  has  proved  that  most  of  the  work  was 
drafted  by  his  two  associates,  George  O.  Garnsey  and  Alfred  H. 
Piquenard,  the  latter  becoming  the  supervision  architect.  In  the 
first  report  of  the  architect  to  the  Board  of  State  House  Commis- 
sioners on  January  4,  1869  Cockrane  acknowledges  "the  valuable 
assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr.  A.  H.  Piquenard".  He  adds,  "...in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  it  doubtless  will  compare 
favorably  with  not  only  the  best  in  this  country  but  in  Europe..." 

Ground  was  broken  on  March  11,  1868  and  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  on  October  5th.  The  General  Assembly  moved  into  the 
building  in  1876.  Although  the  cost  of  the  construction  was 
originally  limited  to  $3,000,000,  the  expenditure  had  risen  to 
$4,500,000  at  the  time  of  completion. 

The  Capitol,  situated  on  a  nine-acre  plot,  is  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross.  The  facade  is  classical  with  a  French  style  mansard 
roof.  The  circular  foundation  is  92  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls 
supporting  the  dome  are  seventeen  feet  thick  from  the  foundation 
to  the  first  floor.  They  are  built  of  granular  magnesium  limestone 
from  the  quarries  of  Hancock  County.  The  building  measures  379 
feet  by  268  feet  and  361  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  dome. 

Following  Piquenard's  death  in  November  1876,  his  student 
and  associates,  Mifflin  E.  Bell,  became  the  supervision  architect  for 
the  completion  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Bell  also  completed  the 
construction  of  the  Statehouse  in  Des  Moines,  and  the  construction 
of  the  Bloomington  Court  House.  Plans  prepared  by  Piquenard  for 
the  Bloomington  Court  House  came  to  approximately  $240,000. 

2.  STATE  CAPITOL,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Thomas  Teakle  in  his  article  "The  Romance  in  Iowa  History" 
rightly  assesses  Piquenard  as  "the  brilliant  architect  of  the  beautiful 
capitol  at  Des  Moines."  Nurtured  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of 
France,  Piquenard  early  espoused  the  cause  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  freedom  and  became  a  prophet  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  renaissance.  He  rapidly  rose  to  fame  as  an  architect. 
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Enduring  monuments  to  his  genius  stand  the  capitol  buildings  in 
Springfield,  Illinois  and  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa." 

When  Iowa  became  a  state  in  1846,  Iowa  City  was  designated 
as  the  capitol,  being  the  center  of  population  at  that  time.  In  1855 
the  capitol  was  moved  to  Fort  Des  Moines.  A  temporary  capitol 
was  built  with  private  funds.  The  building  was  purchased  by  the 
State  in  1864.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  temporary 
building  from  1858  to  1886  when  the  new  state  capitol  was 
completed. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  on  February  1, 
1868  authorizing  the  building  of  a  Statehouse  at  the  cost  of 
$1,500,000.  The  finances  of  the  State  were  in  bad  condition  and  the 
legislators  feared  that  taxes  would  have  to  be  increased  at  the 
expense  of  children  "running  around  with  their  little  knees 
protruding  through  their  pants."  There  was  much  dissension  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  legislators  with  the  choice  of  the  Board 
of  Capitol  Commissioners. 

A  new  Board  of  Capitol  Commissioners  was  selected  to  choose 
an  architect  and  to  select  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  founda- 
tion. The  plans  submitted  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Cockrane 
and  Piquenard  were  chosen  and  on  June  13,  1871  the  workmen 
began  laying  the  concrete  for  the  foundation.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  November  23,  1876.  However,  the  foundation  crumbled 
during  the  winter  and  had  to  be  replaced  with  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Early  in  1872  Mr.  Cockrane  resigned  and  Mr.  Piquenard 
became  the  sole  architect  until  his  death  in  November  1876  when 
his  two  assistants  became  the  chief  architects.  The  legislative 
portion  of  the  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  January 
17,  1884.  The  final  cost  of  the  building  came  to  $2,873,294.59.'" 

Piquenard  insisted  on  quality  material.  At  one  point  he  refused 
to  accept  delivery  of  defective  stone.  He  insisted  that  some  of  the 
materials  be  purchased  at  least  two  years  in  advance  to  allow  for 
aging  and  to  be  on  hand  when  needed  to  save  time  and  expense. 
He  insisted  that  real  stone  be  used  for  the  Corinthiam  caps  on  the 
stone  columns  rather  than  painting  cast  iron  to  imitate  stone.  He 
claimed  in  his  report  "Besides  the  sham  this  represents  which 
ought  not   to  exist  in   a  public  building,   especially   the  most 
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important  and  costly  to  be  built  by  the  great  state  of  Iowa,  and 
destined  to  represent  to  future  generations  the  degree  of  culture, 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  public  spirit  of  our  times,  these  materials 
are  destined  to  decay  and  will  require  in  a  certain  time  to  be 
replaced.  The  iron  will  certainly  rust  and  will  run  on  the  stone 
underneath  and  discolor  it.  The  cost  of  such  Corinthian  caps  and 
cornice,  if  made  of  stone,  will  be  $85,000  including  stone,  cutting, 
and  setting  and  I  believe  no  money  can  be  better  applied  to  make 
the  building  substantial  in  fact  as  well  as  in  appearance." 

Piquenard  would  have  been  pleased  if  he  could  have  heard  the 
dedication  address  made  by  John  Kasson  on  January  17,  1884 
when  he  said,  "It  is  for  us  all  a  course  of  profound  gratification 
that  from  the  day  when  the  present  commissioners  assumed 
control  with  their  accomplished  Superintendent  of  Construction 
that  not  one  act  of  speculation  or  spoliation,  not  one  coin  wasted, 
or  vainly  spent  has  defaced  the  bright  record  of  their  administra- 
tion. It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  legacy  we  leave  to  our  children  that 
all  these  vast  and  durable  walls  have  been  laid  in  the  cement  of 
honesty,  and  built  by  the  rule  of  fidelity.  More  prowd  of  this 
legend  are  we  than  of  aU  these  classic  columns  and  brilliant  domes 
which  please  the  eye  and  gratify  taste." 

3.  FIRST  WESTMINSTER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  KEO- 
KUK, IOWA 

In  1870  when  the  New  School  and  the  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
ans merged  to  become  the  First  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  congregation  of  250  members  overflowed  the  small  stone 
building  on  Seventh  and  Blondeau.  The  merged  congregation 
appointed  a  Building  Committee  to  work  with  the  architect, 
Piquenard,  planner  of  the  State  Houses  at  both  the  Illinois  and 
Iowa  state  capitols  at  the  location  of  Seventh  and  Blondeau  streets 
facing  Blondeau. 

The  new  edifice  of  the  First  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church, 
sixty  feet  by  100  feet,  was  built  of  native  stone  yellow-buff  in  color 
from  the  Sonora  quarry  at  Mount  Moriah,  Hancock  County, 
Illinois.  A  tower,  seventy-five  feet  high,  was  surmounted  by  an 
eighty  foot  spire.  French  Gothic  style  was  chosen  for  the  exterior 
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and  interior.  The  church  was  embellished  with  frescoed  ceilings 
and  walls,  stained  glass  windows,  and  commodious  proportions 
to  seat  about  nine  hundred  persons.  Colonel  William  Patterson,  a 
member  of  the  Building  Committee  who  owned  the  quarry, 
donated  much  of  the  stone.  Orion  Clemens,  brother  of  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  married  Colonel  Patterson's  niece.  Mr. 
Clemens  was  later  excommunicated  from  the  church  in  1879  for  his 
views  on  religion. 

On  January  12,  1970,  the  Daily  Gate  City  editorialized,  "The 
new  edifice  of  the  First  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  a  very  impor- 
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tant  acquisition  to  the  public  improvement  of  our  city."  On  April 
16,  1963,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Most  of  the  records 
were  saved  and  no  bodily  harm  was  incurred.  The  building  and  its 
contents  were  valued  at  $600,000. 

4.  SOMONAUK  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
SOMONAUK,  ILLINOIS 

Located  northeast  of  Joliet  on  Route  24,  the  Somonauk  United 
Presbyterian  church  was  dedicated  on  June  24,  1875.  Designed  by 
the  architect,  Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  it  was  the  first  rural  church 
built  in  DeKalb  County.  The  edifice  is  of  true  Gothic  style  with  a 
high  roof  and  windows  with  pointed  arches.  The  building 
measures  sixty-eight  by  forty  feet  with  an  audience  room  of  fifty- 
eight  by  forty  feet  having  a  seating  capacity  for  500  persons.  At  the 
time  of  the  dedication,  both  choirs  and  instrumental  music  were 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  total  cost  was  $10,300 
and  there  was  no  debt  on  the  building  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion. 

The  stained  glass  windows  came  from  Chicago.  The  style  of 
their  construction  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
throughout  the  history  of  the  church.  One  Sabbath  morning  the 
pastor  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  to  say  that  for  a  long 
time  he  had  thought  about  the  strange  windows  in  the  church 
until  a  message  finally  dawned  on  him.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
large  panes  of  glass  in  the  central  part  of  the  windows  are  neither 
stained  glass  nor  frosted  glass—yet  neither  are  they  clear  glass. 
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They  have  a  design  hardly  transparent  for  outside  distractions  to 
be  viable,  yet  at  the  same  time  light  is  not  hindered  from  coming 
through  the  panes.  The  congregation  appreciated  this  accommoda- 
tion to  natural  light  especially  since  when  the  church  was  built 
there  was  no  electricity. 

The  sanctuary  has  ten  windows,  five  on  each  side.  On  each 
side,  four  are  of  identical  design  and  the  fifth  is  of  a  second 
design.  Half  of  the  windows  have  oak  tree  figures.  Oak  trees  are 
native  along  the  banks  of  the  Somonauk  Creek.  The  oak  tree  is  the 
mightiest,  longest-lived,  sturdiest,  and  toughest  tree  of  them  all. 
The  other  half  of  the  windows  had  panes  showing  grape  branches 
and  bunches  of  grapes. 

The  carriage  sheds  which  were  lined  up  across  the  backyard 
and  along  the  side  of  the  church  have  been  torn  down.  Church 
members  were  able  to  put  their  carriages  under  cover  without 
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having  to  unhitch  the  horses. 

5.  CLOVER  LAWN,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

The  three-story  Davis  mansion  called  "Clover  Lawn,"  located 
in  the  heart  of  Bloomington,  was  designed  by  Piquenard  while  he 
was  also  working  on  the  capitols  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the 
McLean  County  Court  House  as  well  as  the  Missouri  executive 
mansion. 

The  yellow  brick  mansion  built  in  1870-1872  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  acres  of  farm  land.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  Davis,  a  close  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  from 
Maryland  to  Illinois  to  practice  law.  He  had  organized  the  forces 
behind  the  1860  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  U.S.  Presidency.  His 
descendants  continued  to  reside  in  the  mansion  until  1960  when 
they  donated  the  home  and  its  furnishings  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  homes  today  furnished  with  original  family 
furnishings.  The  mansion  is  truly  a  museum  of  elegant  Nineteenth 
Century  living.  The  cast  iron  railings,  verandas  and  bay  windows 
are  typical  of  the  Victorian  period.  There  are  eight  Italian  marble 
fireplaces. 

The  Davis  home  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  Midwest. 
It  is  a  variation  of  the  Italian  villa  style  which  expresses  a  mingling 
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of  country  and  city  life.  If  covers  an  area  sixty-four  by  eighty-eight 
feet  and  has  a  three  story  tower  with  a  mansard  roof  and  contains 
twenty  rooms  plus  a  full  basement  and  attic.  Only  the  finest 
materials  were  used.  It  took  over  two  years  to  build  the  mansion 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000. 

Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  born  and  educated  in  France,  was  an 
idealist  who  believed  in  the  pursuit  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
brotherhood  as  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the  Icarian  Move- 
ment. He  adhered  to  his  ideals  throughout  his  life.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  construction  of  public  as  well  as  privately  owned 
buildings  which  brought  joy  and  beauty  to  the  persons  who  are 
benefactors  of  his  passing  through  this  world. 

From  his  Icarian  heritage  Piquenard  adhered  to  the  authenticity 
of  building  materials.  He  influenced  the  General  Assembly  in  Iowa 
to  avoid  short  cuts  and  substitutions  in  building  materials.  He 
actually  instructed  some  contractors  to  rebuild  parts  of  the  capitol 
in  order  to  preserve  a  beautiful  structure  for  posterity.  He  felt  an 
obligation  to  future  generations. 

Piquenard  furthered  the  architectural  style  popular  in  France 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  French  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  was  developed  in  northern  France  from  the  middle  of 
the  Twelfth  Century  characterized  by  the  converging  of  weights 
and  strains  at  isolated  points  upon  slender  vertical  piers  and 
counterbalancing  buttresses  and  by  pointed  arches.  The  French 
Gothic  style  can  be  seen  in  many  churches  built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  mansard  roof  developed  by  Francois  Mansart  in  France 
during  the  seventeenth  century  was  promoted  by  Piquenard  in 
many  of  his  plans.  This  roof,  having  two  slopes  on  all  sides  with 
the  lower  slope  steeper  than  the  upper  one,  has  been  readapted  in 
the  twentieth  century  and  can  be  seen  on  almost  every  Main  Street 
in  the  United  States. 

Piquenard's  grave  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield  is 
marked  by  an  obelisk  at  the  base  of  which  the  following  lines  are 
inscribed: 

Green  be  the  turf  above  you 

Friend  of  my  better  days. 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
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None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 
Numerous  buildings  in  the  Midwest  now  stand  as  monuments 
to  a  genius,  The  Icarian,  Alfred  H.  Piquenard. 


Samuel  Moody  Grubbs 
Litchfield^  Illinois 


NOTES 

Letter  from  Professor  Jacques  Ranciere,  an  Icarian  scholar  in  Paris,  October 
12,  1985  who  found  that  at  the  time  Piquenard  studied  architecture  in  France 
there  was  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  architecture  from  a  strictly 
theoretical  approach  to  one  of  practical  application  of  essential  principles.  The 
school  Piquenard  attended  was  created  in  1825  and  became  very  successful  in  its 
approach.  This  method  is  now  pursued  today  in  most  schools  in  France. 
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ELEVEN 

Degania  and  Icaria:  A  Comparison 


A  visit  to  Degania,  Israel,  in  May  1985  alerted  me  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  similarities  between  Degania  and  Icaria. 
Degania  was  the  first  kibbutz  in  Israel-established  in  1910.  It  has 
survived  11  years.  The  Icarian  Colony  in  Nauvoo  was  established 
in  1849  and  lasted  until  1860  when  the  charter  was  not  renewed. 

I  SHALL  COMPARE  THE  TWO  COMMUNITIES  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ASPECTS: 

1.  Political  philosophy 

2.  Governance 

3.  Work  assignments 

4.  Education 

5.  Role  of  woman 

6.  Religion 

7.  Cultural  Development 

8.  Recreation 

INTRODUCTION 

Degania  is  an  1100  acre  farm  located  at  the  southern  border  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  irrigated  with  water  from  the  adjacent  River 
Jordan.  The  land  was  purchased  from  the  Palestine  office  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  by  a  group  of  ten  youth  (8  men  and  2 
women)  18  to  23  years  of  age.  The  settlers  were  illegal  immigrants 
from  Russia.  They  were  strongly  motivated  to  build  a  homeland 
for  the  homeless  Jews.  Degania  was  named  after  the  cornflower— 
the  only  weeds  that  were  able  to  survive  in  the  swamp  and  desert. 
The  land  was  leased  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  the  youth  lived  in  a 
nearby  village.  They  immediately  built  living  quarters  and  a  barn 
from  the  native  stone.  Crops  the  first  year  included  wheat,  barely 
and  corn.  They  had  no  money.  They  knew  very  little  about 
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farming.  But  they  had  a  strong  will  to  survive  which  turned  their 
many  failures  into  successes. 

Prior  to  joining  the  group  each  of  the  youth  had  experienced 
some  form  of  cooperative  living  arrangement  with  others  during 
previous  work  as  farm  hands  or  stone  cutters.  They  had  developed 
some  skills  for  survival  according  to  one  of  the  founders,  Joseph 
Baratz  Degania  has  300  members  and  180  children.  Main  crops 
now  include  bananas,  dates,  avocados,  cotton,  a  dairy,  and 
chickens.  A  tool  factory  was  recently  opened. 

Icaria  began  with  260  persons  approximately  180  adults  and  80 
children.  Wheat,  com,  barley,  rye  and  oats  were  grown  on  800 
acres.  Horses  and  oxen  were  used  and  there  was  a  dairy  and 
poultry.  There  was  an  extensive  vegetable  garden.  Fruit  trees  and 
grapes  were  immediately  planted.  Icarian  families  occupied  many 
of  the  Mormon  buildings.  The  first  building  was  the  dining  hall 
and  the  second  building  was  a  school  where  the  children  stayed 
in  dormitories. 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

"From  each  according  to  his  talent  and  to  each  according  to  his 
need"  is  the  basic  principle  of  Degania.  By  serving  each  other  and 
working  together  for  the  common  good  poverty  has  been  eradi- 
cated. Equality  and  fairness  is  stressed.  Common  ownership  of 
property  insures  a  common  inheritance  and  security.  Stewardship 
of  land  and  environment  is  the  common  goal.  The  concept  of  "All 
for  one  and  one  for  all"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  emphasis  on  a 
strong  family  life.  Degania  is  a  collection  of  extended  families  of 
three  and  even  four  generations. 

The  ten  original  members  had  no  constitution  of  agreed  upon 
rules.  They  took  each  day  as  it  came.  Each  evening  after  supper 
they  discussed  events  of  the  day  and  plans  for  tomorrow.  It  was 
an  ongoing  process  of  "becoming."  There  is  no  constitution  nor 
guidelines,  but  decisions  are  made  by  the  Board  (heads  of  each 
department)  of  by  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Icaria  began  with  a  constitution  probably  developed  by  the 
leader,  Etienne  Cabet.  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  initial  group.  It 
could  be  modified  in  odd  numbered  years  by  the  majority  vote. 
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The  guiding  principles  were  similar  to  those  of  Degania. 
GOVERNANCE 

Degania  has  never  had  a  Head  or  President.  Everything  is 
decided  by  discussion  between  all  members.  Some  members  have 
more  responsible  jobs  than  others,  but  all  have  an  equal  voice.  In 
the  beginning  all  members  attended  all  the  meetings,  but  later  as 
the  group  was  accomplished  by  committees  with  a  central 
committee  or  secretariat  consisting  of  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
those  responsible  for  important  areas  of  work  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  all.  A  general  meeting  or  legislative  body  is  held  every 
week.  The  committee  members  are  elected  for  one  year  but  can  be 
reelected.  One  committee  directs  economic  activity,  another  looks 
after  education,  a  third  runs  the  library  and  arranges  lectures  and 
entertainments.  Other  committees  are  concerned  with  building, 
housing,  kitchen,  allocation  of  jobs  and  a  special  committee  is 
concerned  with  personal  requests. 

The  governance  of  the  community  evolved  gradually  beginning 
with  the  assignment  of  chores  that  needed  to  be  done  by  the  ten 
founders.  At  that  time  seven  persons  worked  in  the  fields,  two  in 
the  kitchen,  and  one  kept  the  books.  Decisions  in  their  daily 
evening  discussions  grew  out  of  experience,  personality,  and  inner 
traits. 

The  initial  group  survived  about  four  years.  The  first  loss  of  a 
member  occurred  when  he  was  killed  by  an  assailant  while  on  his 
way  to  seek  medical  help  outside  the  community.  Another  died  of 
pneumonia.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  only  six  of  the  original  group 
of  ten  had  survived.  At  that  time  governance  continued  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  committees  to  the  entire  group—a  pure 
democracy.  Decisions  were  made  by  precedent  rather  than  by 
rules.  Decisions  changed  depending  on  circumstances.  For 
example  the  Baratz's  son,  Gideon,  requested  the  opportunity  to 
enter  a  technical  school  outside  the  community.  His  request  was 
rejected.  But  his  grandson's  request  to  attend  the  University  law 
school  was  approved.  The  needs  of  the  community  had  changed. 

Icaria  was  guided  by  a  constitution  which  provided  for  a 
president    two    secretaries,    and    directors    of   six   departments 
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including  agriculture,  housing,  clothing,  education,  construction 
and  recreation.  Half  of  the  offices  were  filled  on  February  3,  and 
the  other  half  on  August  3rd.  Each  office  holder  served  for  one 
year  but  could  be  reelected.  Assemblies  were  held  each  Saturday 
night  after  dinner.  Men  from  20  years  of  age  could  vote.  However 
the  women  and  youth  were  listened  to. 

WORK  ASSIGNMENTS 

In  Degania  the  work  assignments  are  posted  each  day  on  the 
bulletin  board  outside  the  dining  room.  Assignments  are  deter- 
mined by  a  Committee  on  Jobs.  As  Degania  grew  in  size  more  jobs 
have  become  specialized  and  some  are  permanent,  such  as  the 
accountant,  the  manager  of  the  dairy,  and  the  director  of  the 
factory,  etc.  One  university  graduate  has  returned  to  the  commu- 
nity to  do  research  on  the  date  crop.  Currently  the  dates  are  too 
moist  and  cannot  be  quickly  dried  for  export. 

In  Icaria  job  assignments  were  usually  made  following  each 
new  change  of  administration.  An  effort  was  made  to  permit 
individuals  to  be  assigned  to  jobs  in  which  they  were  skilled  such 
as  cobblers,  tailors,  cabinet  makers,  stone  cutters,  carpenters,  etc. 
However,  there  was  a  regular  rotation  in  unskilled  tasks  such  as 
kitchen  workers,  wood  cutting,  and  coal  mining.  Women  assigned 
to  the  kitchen  changed  every  two  weeks.  When  the  architect, 
Alfred  Piquenard,  was  assigned  to  the  coal  yard,  he  rebelled  and 
left  the  colony. 

EDUCATION 

Education  of  the  children  was  a  primary  concern  in  both 
Degania  and  Icaria.  Education  and  socialization  of  the  children  was 
promoted  by  all  adults  in  each  community. 

In  Degania  provision  was  made  for  children  to  be  placed  in  a 
Children's  House  at  six  months  of  age  so  that  the  mothers  were 
free  to  continue  their  work  assignments.  A  few  mothers  rebelled 
at  this  idea  and  kept  their  children  with  them  until  they  were  two 
years  old.  All  children  in  Degania  return  home  at  night.  Usually 
the  mothers  supervise  the  preschool  children  can  walk  to  school 
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in  the  primary  grades,  but  high  school  students  take  the  bus  to  a 
regional  school  located  in  a  nearby  village.  High  school  students 
live  in  a  dormitory  in  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
subjects  children  are  taught  several  languages  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  cooperation  and  service  to  each  other.  Children 
participate  in  community  endeavors  such  as  gardening,  kitchen 
work,  laundry,  dairy,  etc.  Youth  are  taught  technical  skills  in  high 
school.  Post  high  school  education  is  encouraged.  It  is  felt  that 
adequate  education  is  needed  for  each  member  of  the  community 
to  survive  as  adults  and  to  assume  leadership  roles  compatible 
with  their  talents.  Some  of  the  youth  remain  in  the  community 
and  others  create  another  kibbutz  or  live  in  a  cooperative  else- 
where. Some  become  teachers  in  the  university.  Many  have 
become  leaders  in  the  government. 

Children  in  Icaria  remained  with  their  mothers  until  three 
years  of  age.  Then  they  would  be  supervised  by  one  or  two 
mothers  in  a  nursery  during  the  day.  At  five  years  of  age  they 
attended  kindergarten  and  at  six  they  entered  the  first  grade.  The 
school,  made  of  Mormon  temple  stone,  was  the  most  beautiful 
building  in  the  community.  The  school  had  two  large  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  Approximately  thirty  boys  were  taught  for  eight  years 
in  one  room  and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  assigned  to  the 
other  room  with  a  female  teacher.  They  slept  in  the  dormitory 
upstairs.  They  were  taught  the  usual  subjects.  There  was  an 
emphasis  on  science  and  math.  They  were  also  taught  the  ideals 
of  the  community  and  its  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Students  shared 
tasks  in  gardening  and  household  arts  to  prepare  them  for 
assignments  in  the  community. 

As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France,  Cabet  was 
chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  in  the  1830's  and  led  an 
effort  to  reorganize  the  educational  system  in  France  so  that 
universal  education  for  males  was  provided  at  all  economic  levels. 
Prior  to  that  time  only  the  sons  of  property  owners  had  the 
privilege  of  an  education.  Cabet  felt  that  girls  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education.  Many  families  joined  the  Icarian 
movement  so  that  their  children  could  attain  a  good  education. 
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ROLE  OF  WOMEN 

When  Dagania  was  first  organized  the  two  women  prepared 
the  meals,  did  the  laundry,  repaired  the  garments  and  did  the 
general  household  chores.  They  soon  rebelled.  They  felt  left  out  in 
making  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  community.  Mirram 
Baratz  had  already  been  employed  as  a  farm  hand  prior  to  their 
marriage.  She  had  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  men.  At  first  the 
men  were  reluctant  to  allow  the  women  to  get  out  of  the  kitchen 
where  their  mothers  had  always  worked.  But  the  women  insisted 
that  they  buy  some  cows,  and  chickens  and  grow  some 
vegetables.  Miriam  developed  skill  in  tending  the  dairy  where  she 
worked  for  45  years.  She  developed  an  outstanding  herd  of  300 
hybrid  Holstein  cattle  and  60  beef  cattle.  Milk  is  marketed  through 
the  Central  Marketing  Cooperative  (TNUVA).  The  women  also 
developed  the  poultry  business  which  by  1960  consisted  of  15,000 
laying  hens  and  22,000  chickens  every  three  months  for  meat,  (one 
million  pounds  per  year).  With  the  insistence  of  the  women, 
Degania  gradually  developed  "mixed  agriculture."  In  addition  to 
the  dairy  and  poultry  enterprise  the  women  helped  to  develop  the 
production  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Women  have  managed  the 
community  laundry.  Women  are  also  trained  as  teachers,  nurses, 
scientists,  etc. 

From  the  beginning  the  women  have  had  a  voice  in  the 
governance  of  the  community  through  the  daily  discussions  and 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  Icaria  women  for  the  most  part  were  assigned  the  traditional 
roles  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  caring  for  the  children  in  the 
home  up  to  three  years  of  age.  The  two  male  cooks  were  assisted 
by  the  women  who  prepared  the  vegetables,  served  the  tables  and 
did  the  dishes.  Four  women  were  assigned  these  duties  every  two 
weeks.  Otherwise  the  women  were  free  in  the  evening.  Women 
cleaned  their  own  homes.  They  rotated  duties  in  the  laundry, 
infirmary,  mending,  weaving,  tailoring,  and  gardening. 

Although  women  did  not  have  the  vote  in  the  colony  in 
Nauvoo,  their  ideas  were  sought  and  they  participated  in  the 
discussions  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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RELIGION 

Although  no  rabbi  resides  in  Degania,  and  there  are  no  regular 
religious  services,  religious  holidays  are  observed  and  the  spirit  of 
Judaism  permeates  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  search  for  peace  and 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  potential  of  each  member.  The 
Sabboth  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  is  a  time  for  family 
gatherings  and  special  events. 

In  Icaria  Etienne  Cabet  organized  the  "Cours  Icarien"  which 
was  held  each  Sunday  afternoon.  At  those  meetings  Cabet  would 
lecture  on  some  phase  of  his  600-page  book  True  Christianity 
According  to  lesus  Christ.  He  would  point  out  the  similarities  of  the 
ideals  of  Icaria  with  those  practiced  by  Jesus.  No  specific  religious 
creed  was  promoted.  Freedom  of  belief  was  encouraged  much  like 
the  Unitarian  religion  of  today.  Religious  holidays  were  observed. 
Members  of  the  community  participated  in  the  "Cours  Icarien." 
Children  recited  poetry  etc.  Discussion  of  religious  ideas  followed 
which  promoted  brotherhood,  liberty,  equality,  and  justice  for  all. 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  early  days  in  Degania  there  wasn't  much  time  for 
cultural  development.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
hobbies  were  promoted.  From  the  beginning  the  group  enjoyed 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Trees  were  planted.  Beautiful  lawn,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  bring  order  and  beauty.  Art  is  encouraged  in  the 
schools  and  displayed  on  holidays.  At  the  harvest  festival  in  May 
the  children  perform  dances  and  dramatic  skits  depicting  various 
aspects  of  the  harvest. 

Artists  and  artisans  who  were  the  main  followers  of  the  Icarian 
movement  continued  their  work  in  the  Icarian  Colony.  Although 
there  was  only  one  farmer  in  the  beginning  most  of  the  members 
took  turns  in  all  types  of  farming  during  the  day.  But  evenings 
were  free  to  develop  talents  in  music,  art,  drama,  and  other 
hobbies.  Adult  education  classes  were  encouraged.  The  thirty-four 
piece  orchestra  gave  frequent  concerts  which  were  attended  by 
many  persons  outside  the  Colony.  The  Icarians  organized  a 
Shakespearian   theater.   They  performed  on  special  occasions. 
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Children  were  encouraged  to  read  and  write  poetry.  Special  songs 
were  composed  for  special  occasions. 

RECREATION 

In  the  early  days  in  Degania  there  wasn't  much  time  for 
recreation.  However  as  the  families  grew  the  children  learned  to 
swim  in  the  River  Jordan  and  other  nearby  streams.  Children 
learned  various  games  and  sports  in  school.  They  performed  in 
special  programs  on  special  holidays. 

In  Icaria  Sundays  were  family  days.  The  group  would  have  a 
picnic  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  dance  the  quadrille  before 
returning  home  at  dusk. 

SUMMARY  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

In  summary  there  are  many  similarities  between  Degania  and 
Icaria,  such  as  their  philosophy  of  "From  each  according  to  his  skill 
and  to  each  according  to  his  need"  which  is  the  basis  of  family  life. 
Governance  of  each  was  based  on  majority  rule  as  in  a  democracy 
with  recommendations  coming  from  various  committees.  Work 
assignments  were  similar.  Each  had  a  strong  emphasis  on 
education  for  all,  and  each  was  advanced  for  the  time  on  the 
recognition  of  the  skills  and  rights  of  women.  Divisive  elements  in 
religious  beliefs  were  frowned  upon.  Special  talents  in  art  and 
music  were  encouraged  and  recreation  was  family  oriented. 

However  there  are  some  major  differences  between  the  two 
communities.  Icaria  was  peopled  by  shop  keepers,  artists,  and 
professional  people  led  by  educated  theorists  who  sought  a  better 
world  free  from  poverty,  enslavement,  crime,  and  war.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  build  a  cooperative  society  in  a  nation  torn  in  an 
economic  struggle  between  North  and  South  under  a  plutocracy. 
It  was  a  nation  ruled  by  the  powerful. 

The  founders  of  Degania  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
shopkeepers  in  an  oppressed  country.  They  nourished  a  dream  to 
build  a  better  world  in  Israel-their  religious  homeland  of  the 
future.  Theirs  was  a  struggle  for  survival  as  well  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  build  a  new  country.  They 
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learned  from  experience  overcoming  many  failures  with  success. 
Faith  in  each  other  and  in  their  larger  mission  led  to  the  fulfillment 
of  their  dreams. 


NOTES 

Baratz,  Joseph,  A  Village  by  the  Jordan  (Israel:  The  Amalgamated  Printing 
Company,  1960),  pp.  1-10 
Tbid.,  p.  128 
^bid.,  p.  67 
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Postscript 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  became  of  the  Icarian 
descendants?"  Some  of  the  Icarians  and  their  descendants  became 
farmers.  Others  continued  in  their  life  work  as  jewelers, 
tradesmen,  cobblers,  bookkeepers,  artists,  musicians,  or  other 
professionals. 

Icarian  descendants  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
Some  have  entered  public  service  or  elected  offices.  Many  are 
serving  their  communities  in  various  capacities  carrying  out  the 
ideals  of  their  forefathers  and  foremothers. 

Florence  Baxter  Snyder  obtained  her  Master's  Degree  in 
Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1912.  She  wrote  her 
thesis  on  "binary  numbers"— the  basis  of  our  computer  world.  She 
taught  school  before  her  marriage  to  Alden  E.  Snyder.  She  spent 
her  early  married  life  on  the  Snyder  farm  near  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
They  were  parents  of  four  children. 

The  Icarian  descendants  organized  the  National  Icarian 
Heritage  Society  which  holds  annual  meetings  to  promote  the 
message  of  their  ancestors.  These  meetings  are  held  at  the  Icarian 
sites  including  Nauvoo,  St.  Louis,  Corning,  Iowa,  and  Cloverdale, 
California. 

The  Icarian  experiment  was  one  of  over  400  groups  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  to  seek  a  better 
life.  They  became  the  heritage  of  America. 
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Mix-Linge  House  1846 
Opened  As  Icarian  Museum  in  July  1990 
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Icarian  Museum  Store 
Price  List 

BOOKS: 

An  Icarian  Communist  in  NauVOO,  journal  of  Emile  Vallet,  a  member 
of  the  colony.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  H.  Roger  Grant,  University 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Illinois  State  historical  Society,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1971.  Vallet 
came  with  his  family  to  the  Nauvoo  colony  as  a  teenager  and  later  became 
personal  secretary  to  founder  Etienne  Cabet.  This  memoir  recounts  the  trails  and 
tribulations  experienced  by  the  Icarians  at  Nauvoo  and  Vallet's  personal 
impressions  about  the  viability  of  future  communal  societies.  A  history  of  the 
Vallet  family  and  private  letters  written  by  Vallet  are  included. 
PRICE:  $5.00 

Child  of  Icaria,  by  Marie  Marchand  Ross.  Reproduced  in  Original  by  Gauthier 
Publishing  Co.,  Coming,  Iowa,  January  1986.  Ross's  personal  memoir  of  growing 
up  in  the  Icarian  colony  at  Coming,  Iowa.  This  autobiographical  account  gives  an 
intimate  glimpse  of  every  day  colony  life,  as  well  as  Ross's  views  of  its  dissolu- 
tion. 
PRICE:  $7.00 

Les  Icariens:  The  Utopian  Dream  in  Europe  and  America,  by  Robert 
P.  Sutton.  Champaign,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1994.  A  volume  in  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Centennial  Series,  edited  by  Roger  Daniels,  Jay  P. 
Dolan  and  Victor  Greene.  Sutton  analyzes  the  origins  of  Icarianism  in  1830s 
French  politics,  discusses  founder  Etienne  Cabet,  and  traces  the  creation  of  the 
Icarian  colonies  in  the  U.S.  Les  Icariens  is  the  first  complete  account  of  their 
struggle  to  create  the  perfect  communal  society. 
PRICE:  $30.00 

The  French-Icarian  Persimmon  Tree  Cookbook  compiled  by  Louise 
Anderson  Lum.  Jacksonville,  Florida:  Pollard  Press,  1992.  This  book  is  a  collection 
of  treasured  recipes  from  early  Icarian  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  Icarisn 
were  especially  known  for  their  versatile  use  of  rhubarb  and  persimmons. 
PRICE:  $10.00 

The  Time  of  the  French  in  the  Heart  of  North  America:  1673-1818, 
by  Charles  J.  Balesi,  Chicago:  Alliance  Francaise,  1991.  using  the  latest  techniques 
of  American  historiography,  Balesi  analyzes  the  French  colonial  presence  in  North 
America,  providing  new  insights  on  previously  overlooked  topics  such  as  slavery 
and  agriculture,  and  offering  his  uniquely  French  point  of  view. 
PRICE:  $17.00 

Quest  for  Utopia:  The  Icarians  of  Adams  County,  by  Paul  S.  Gauthier, 
Coming,  Iowa:  Gauthier  Publishing  Company,  1992.  Autographed  copies. 
Gauthier  recounts  the  day-to-day  history  of  events  experienced  by  "these  proud 
and  often  troubled  Icarians  as  they  struggled  with  American  Frontier  life".  He 
includes  over  100  photographs,  plats  and  documents,  and  many  stores  of  the 
colonies'  descendant  families. 
PRICE:  $20.00 
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ICARIAN  ARTIFACT  REPLICAS: 

Refectory  Chairs,  handcrafted  wit  ha  walnut  finish.  Two  sizes:  small  (4")  or 
large  (6"0  high.  Small:  $5.00 
PRICE:  Large  $8.00 

School  Desks,  handcrafted  in  oak,  approximately  8"  high. 

PRICE:  $20.00 

French  Bedknob  Dolls,  handsewn  cloth  dolls,  with  bedknob  heads  hand 
painted  by  local  artist. 
PRICE:  $25.00 


COMMEMORATIVE  ITEMS: 

1996  Calendar,  "Les  Francais  d'Amerique"  (The  French  in  America). 
This  full  color  calendar  celebrates  the  French  heritage  in  North  America.  Printed 
in  French  and  English.  Published  annually  by  the  regional,  association  of  the 
"Alliance  Franco-Americanien  du  Midwest"  (AFAM)  in  collaboration  with  "The 
Association  of  the  French  of  the  North  (AFRAN). 
PRICE:  $8.50 

Commemorative  edition  of  the  Icarian  Living  History  Museum's 
Dedication  Activities,  Dr.  Lilliam  M.  Snyder,  editor.  This  bound  booklet 
contains  a  history  of  the  1846  Mix  House,  with  comments  by  Restoration  Director, 
Mr.  Robert  Christie.  Director  of  the  Center  for  Icarian  Studies  at  Western  Illinois 
University.  Dr.  Robert  Sutton,  and  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Snyder,  founder  of  the  National 
Icarian  Heritage  Society  and  the  Icarian  Living  History  Museum. 
PRICE:  $2.00 

Notecards,  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  1846  Mix  House.  Package  of  10  cards 

with  envelopes. 

PRICE:  $3.00 

Postcards,  color  photograph  of  the  Mix  House. 
PRICE:  $.25 

T-Shirts,  with  Mix  House  logo  of  the  Icarian  Living  History  Museum.  Assorted 
dark  colors,  in  three  sizes:  L,  XL,  and  2X. 
PRICE:  $9.50 

Victorian  Lithographs,  by  C.  Burton  Barber.  Four  tender  scenes  of  children 
with  their  pets,  with  all  the  romanticism  of  the  Victorian  era. 
PRICE:  $8.50 
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ICARIAN  MUSEUM  STORE  ORDER  FORM 

ITEM/  PRICE  QUANTITY         TOTAL 

TITLE  EACH  ORDERED  COST 

BOOKS 

An  American  Communist  in  Nauvoo, 

by  Emile  Vallet  $5.00 


Child  of  Icaria,  by  Marie  Marchand  Ross  $7.00_ 

Les  Icariens,  by  Robert  Sutton  $30.00. 

French-Icarian  Persimmon  Tree  Cookbook, 

by  L.  Lum  $10.00. 

Time  of  the  French  in  .  .  .  North  America, 

by  C.J.  Balesi  $17.00. 

Quest  for  Utopia,  by  Paul  Gauthier  $19.75. 

REPLICAS 

Refectory  Chair  Replicas              small  $5.00_ 

large  $8.00_ 


Icarian  School  Desk  $20.00. 

French  Bedknob  Dolls  $25.00. 

COMMEMORATIVE  ITEMS 

C.  Burton  Barber  Lithographs, 

Victorian  Scenes  $8.50_ 


1996  Calendar  Les  Francais  d'Amerique  $8.50. 

Commemorative  Edition  of  Museum 

Dedication  $2.00. 

Notecards  (Pkg.  of  10  with  Env.)  $3.00. 

Postcards,  1846  Mix  House  $  .25_ 


T-Shirts,  please  specify  L,  XL  or  2X 

size: $8.50. 


(ORDER  FORM  CONTINUED  ON  BACK) 
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TOTAL  ORDER:     

Illinois  State  Tax  6.25%:     

Shipping  &  Handling  Fee:  $2.00 

SALES  TOTAL:     


SHIP  TO: 


(NAME) 


(MAILING  ADDRESS) 


(CITY,  STATE,  ZIP) 
(  ) 


(PHONE) 


Make  Check  Payable  To:  "The  Icarian  Museum" 

WRITE:        "The  Icarian  Museum" 
2205  E.  Parley  Street 
Nauvoo,  IL.  62354 

(Please  be  sure  to  include  this  order  form  with  your  check.  Thank  You!) 
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WHO  WERE  THE  ICARIANS? 

The  Icarians  were  the  followers  of  the  philosophy  and  writings 
of  Etienne  Cabet. 

Cabet,  born  in  Dijon,  France  in  1788,  was  a  lawyer,  teacher, 
public  official,  and  journalist.  He  wrote  a  novel,  VOYAGE  EN 
ICARIE,  in  which  he  described  a  social  organization  which  he 
believed  would  bring  peace,  justice,  equality,  and  brotherhood  to 
the  world. 

Forced  to  leave  France  because  of  his  political  beliefs,  Cabet 
and  his  followers  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

The  Icarian  Colonies  located  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  Corning,  Iowa,  and  Cloverdale,  California,  survived  fifty 
years,  longer  than  most  of  the  non-sectarian  Utopias  among  the 
450  Utopian  experiments  in  the  United  States  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

In  1977,  led  by  Dr.  Lillian  Snyder,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Icarians  organized  the  National  Icarian  Heritage  Society. 

The  Icarian  Living  History  Museum  was  officially  opened  to 
the  public  on  July  21,  1990  in  Nauvoo  during  the  22nd  annual 
Icarian  Weekend,  it  was  designated  a  National  Historic  Landmark 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  February  13,  1993.  Artifacts  and 
the  history  of  the  Icarians  can  also  be  found  in  the  Icarian  Barn 
Museum  and  the  Icarian  heritage  Center  in  Nauvoo.  The  Institute 
for  Icarian  Investigations  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Omaha 
and  the  Center  for  Icarian  Studies  at  Western  Illinois  University 
were  also  opened  in  1977. 

An  important  goal  of  the  Icarian  Living  History  Museum  is  to 
promote  the  preservation  of  French  heritage  in  America. 
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